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GREETINGS FOR 1921 


Chicago, January 1, I92!. 


To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


A Kappy New Year Co Bou! 


N the “good old days” of our Mothers, Grandmoth- 
ers and Great-Grandmothers, the girl learned to 
“do by doing.” She secured a crude but effective 
training in home-making by practice at home. 
Now-a-days, it is different. Girls and women are 
largely engaged in industry. The girl in school 
seldom practices home-making in the home. 


But the fact remains that the vocation of the mother in home- 
making and the care of the child will always be the greatest voca- 
tion in the world. And there are something like 25,000,000 homes 
in America alone. Happily the problems of home-making are now 
being solved through the training given by a great army of Domestic 
Science Teachers. More than 500 institutions in America give 
Teacher-Training Courses along the many lines of Home-Making. 
An army of teachers, more than 30,000 strong, is supervising Do- 
mestic Science Work in the schools of the nation. County Home 
Demonstration Agents are taking the message direct to the wives, 
mothers and girls in the home. 


We know something of your problems. During the past year we 
have sent you a monthly message, with simple, usable suggestions. 
That these messages have been of service is shown by dozens and 
dozens of letters received. During the coming year the messages 
will be continued through the columns of the “Sierra Educational 
News.” We trust they may continue to prove helpful to you in 
your work. 


And again a Happy New Year to you and yours. 
Cordially, 


Calumet Baking Powder Company 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Every Vocational 
Teacher 


Will want a copy of this new book: 
““AMERICAN WOODWORKING MACHINES 
FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS” 


This book is divided into three parts. 
PART I is devoted to the description of 
American Woodworking Machines for 
Vocational Schools. PART II has to do 
with the operation of some of the machines with the view of help- 
ing the student to a better understanding of the correct position 
to take at the various machines he will be called upon to operate. 
ParT III is of primary interest to the teacher or director of voca- 
tional work, especially to those on whom fall the responsibility for 
specifying equipment for their schools. 





LET US SEND YOU A COPY— 
THERE IS NO CHARGE— 
YOU WILL FIND IT INTERESTING 





American No. 20 Universal Saw 


ADDRESS 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. San Francisco and Portland 
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Kewaunee Automatic Take-up 
for Table Tops 


The illustration above shows the new Kewaunee Automatic Take-up 
for Table Tops, or reciprocating spring bolt construction, which was 
invented by Mr. C. G. Campbell. 

For these tops we use two-inch clear birch strips which have been 
thoroughly cured and dried. The strips are matched with a “V” joint 
and glued solidly together under enormous pressure, then dressed to 
one and five-eighths inches in thickness. 


‘To secure greater service, we insert a steel rod in the top, as indicated 
in the picture, at each end of which is placed a washer, then a heavy 
compress spring, another washer and a nut. 


The springs are gauged to resist in equal measure, the expansive force 
of birch. If the top should swell slightly, the springs instantly retard 
that action with heavy pressure, yet do not crush the joints or break 
the glue like the plain bolt. When the wood shrinks back to normal, 
the springs reciprocate and assist the action, taking almost all the 
strain off the glued joints. 


lf you are interested in the best Laboratory Furniture, you will want 
to see a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Ask for one. 


6th Floor, Metropolitan RTS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


William E,. Mix. Mer., 
Pacific Sales Division, SHeiuaiieer : ~NEW YORK OFFICE: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPE 


116 Lincoln St. KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS LITTLE ROCK SPOKANE 
DENVER ATLANTA COLUMBUS TORONTO 
ALEXANDRIA, La. KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
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Printing Processes—No, 


Proof 
Reading 


Proof Reading 


Permits of. ‘Association with Great Minds 


ROOF READING isan essential 

process of good printing, forwhen 
properly done it eliminates all errors 
both typographical and technical. 

Cold type has one distinct advantage 

over handwriting. Errors in print are 
easily discernible—no false claim that 
an «*r’’ is an ¢¢s,’’ or that an ‘‘a’’ is an 
‘¢o,”’ or that the grotesque mark in the 
text is a period when it looks exactly 
like a comma, can influence the proof 
reader of a printed product. 


Constant association with English 
and its handmaidens, capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling, and paragraph- 
ing, cannot fail to leave its influence 
on the impressionable minds of the 
pupils who are fortunate enough to be 
in the school printshop. 

All the service resources of this great 
company, including experienced edu- 
cators, efficiency engineers and selling 
organization are at your disposal. 

Write to-day, to 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN [TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS. 

NEW YORK CITY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

RICHMOND, VA. ATLANTA, GA, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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BUFFALO, N.Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Every School Should Have 
a SCIENTIFIC Playground 


The scientific playground is a necessity to every school 
—it helps growing children to develop the qualities of 
body and mind that lead to the greater successes of later 
life. Not only that, but sczentific playgrounds, properly 
planned and equipped, make the teacher’s work far eas- 
ier and more fruitful. 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers 

in the playground movement, and the leaders in perfect- 

ing playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing 

children. Get Catalog “L,” really a textbook on play- 

ground planning and equipment. ‘Tell us your problems 
Fee ho enente aeat and get the advice of our Engineering Department, with- 
and installed with the assistance of our out cost or obligation. 


Engineering Department. No matter what . 
the size of your appropriation, MEDART e 
engineers are always glad togive you intel- Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ligent advice on any playground problem. > ® ° 
Western Office: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
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“The old reliable” 
Blackboard is 





used in more 
schools: than all 
other blackboards 
combined. Made 
with black or 
green velvet wri- 


ting surface. 


oe 


< Sold exclusively 
iy by 


| C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco Reno 
Los Angeles Phoenix 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT in All Offices 
Ee U. S. Nat. sat mate Denves Colo. 


i Ta tgp MTL Silda cet: na saoee 
AGENCY North W. Bank Building | Lumber Exchange — 


JOHN C. EPPERSON, Mer. KANSAS CITY, MO. | CHICAGO 


” Tae LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


ie! ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED College Graduates only, 
places only. All i 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU BERKELEY, CALIF. — — ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M? 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Berkeles: California 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
land, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


WE MUST HAVE TEACHERS 


Good Salaries—Good Locations 
Free Registration—No Commission unless we locate you 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office, Boise, Idaho Utah Office, Salt Lake City 
California and Hawaii, Berkeley, -Calif. 
The Largest Western Agency Free Registration 
Enroll at onée for the early vacancies for 
19 


"ae 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 
717 Market Street 2168 Shattuck Ave. 517 Brockman Bidg. 
Phone Kearny 5959 Phone Berkeley 392 Phone Broadway 1919 


THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOISE, IDAHO 
WEST SAN DIEGO, CAL. George F. Gorow, Mgr. 


' CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. 6128S University Ave., M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS 326 Owl Building COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Arthur B. Cline, Mgr. 


_TE ACHERS THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES Bnroll Free 
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THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 
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Overwork Brings 


Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s The Best Resolution 
Acid Phosphate Any Teacher Can Make 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully . 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates Resolve now to end the danger of perma 


assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, nent or temporary loss of income through 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, which 


tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a faces every unprotected teacher. 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 


Non-alooholic. Every year one out of every six teachers 

i is deprived of all or part of her income 

Sold by Druggists. from these causes. Loss of salary, even 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. for a time, means serious inroads on the 
H-48 5-18 savings account, and often real distress. 


Start the New Year right by joining the 
thousands of other teachers who are posi- 
tively protected by the T. C. U. at a cost 
of less than five cents a day. 


What the T.C. U. Will Do 
For You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are 
disabled by Sickness or Accident. 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are 
quarantined and your salary stopped. 

It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from work. 


It will pay operation benefits in addition 
to other benefits after your Policy has 
been maintained in force for one year. 


It will pay you a 20% increase in Sick 
Benefits for two months when you are 
confined in an established hospital. 


It pays regular indemnities of from $333 
to $1500 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. All benefits are doubled 
for travel accidents. 


As the first step toward making this most 
important resolution, send for our book- 
let, which explains T. C. U. Protection in 
detail, and shows you what hundreds of 
teachers all over the country think of it. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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| SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


are the 


ACCEPTED 
STANDARD 
of the 


SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES of 
AMERICA 


It isn’t only their 

accuracy and utility. 

It’s something in the 

finish, even more in 

the design, but in ad- 

dition to all these, it 

is those little things 

—clever little devices, 

which accomplish the 

same end but in a 

better way—exactly 

the way that the lab- 

oratory worker wants 

them, and here are 

the distinctive features ot Spencer In- 
struments, made distinctive because our 
designers, experienced laboratory work- 
ers, possess the laboratory view point, 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers: 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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EDITORIAL [2 


© preach thrift is a simple thing 
indeed. To practice it, is quite 
another matter. All thinking peo- 


to admit the need for a 
thrift 


ple seem ready 


concrete program of education. 


They agree that the 
THE TEACHING 
OF THRIFT 


school should offer 


work showing the 


the 
life. 
There is waste and extravagance every- 


application of 
thrift principles to our everyday 
where. Even in greater degree than he- 
fore the war, men and women are paying 
exhorbitant prices for things they do not 
need or could well get along without. 
Luxuries considered 


are necessities by 


those who can not afford them. There 
is buying on credit, squandering of time, 
dissipation of strength and energy, in- 
detrimental to 


dulgence in practices 


health and happiness. Most of all, those 
and harmful tendencies are con- 
Nat- 
ural it is that the less mature and im- 
pressionable mind should all too easily 


form those habits of waste and careless- 


wasteful 
stantly before the boys and girls. 


ness and extravagance which have a ten- 
dency to cling through life. 


Today the cry of the school master 1s 
“back to the fundamentals.” It is felt, 
and with some justice, that reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic must be restored to 
their original position of importance. 
During the war there were many lines of 
service and activity carried on by the 
schools. These had a tendency to crowd 
out the “regular” subjects. There can be 
no question as to the value of these fund- 
amental studies. It is not so clearly un- 


derstood, however, that a so-called “new” 


y Wy r 


subject may be just as fundamental and 
as necessary as are some of the well es- 
tablished subjects. In this connection 
there is probably no subject that calls 
today for a clearer understanding and 
practice on the part of our people gen- 
erally, than that of thrift. 


The first great bar to its introduction 
into the curriculum is the lack*of under- 
standing on the part of our people gen- 
erally, of what thrift is. There is com- 
monly accepted a narrow interpretation 
that would place the miserly, grasping, 
avaricious individual as exemplifying 
thrift, while he who spends is character- 
ized as non-thrifty. We need to realize 
that the one who saves and hoards may 
in reality be the most wasteful. This 
lack of understanding further leads to the 
conclusion that thrift centers around and 
finds application in money values merely: 
saving pennies and purchasing thrift 
stamps, important as these things are, 
are easily given over-emphasis, 
weighed with other thrift values. 


when 


The second bar to the introduction of 
thrift into the course of study of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school, is the fact 
that with the returned emphasis upon the 
“fundamentals,” and the increased de- 
mands made upon the school, there seems 
no opportunity for this new subject. 
Thrift must be taught in connection with 
the other school subjects, not only be- 
cause the curriculum is overcrowded, but 
because thrift, to function adequately, 
must find its application to the problems 
of every-day life. This is another way 
of saying that, to be most effective, 
school subjects generally should be given 
a thrift setting. 
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VERY good teacher of arithmetic in 

the grades is constantly on the look- 
out for problems that may be used for 
class or outside work; and that will sup- 
plement the text book and course of 
study. All regular book 
lessons need to be en- 
riched and 


THRIFT AND 


ARITHMETIC amplified. 


Numerous problems in- 
volving the fundamental operations and 
embodying thrift elements may be used. 
Fractions, percentage, in- 
surance,—all may be made intensely in- 
teresting and 


commission, 
instructive. There are 
problems involving comparative costs and 
values; the use of time; wastage of foods 
or materials; income from investments; 
saving as a result of wise planning and 
management, of paying bills promptly and 
of watching the leaks. The keeping of a 
personal budget, and home and school 
accounting; systematic or co-operative 
buying, and saving resulting from care of 
personal belongings, have place in the 
arithmetic course. This thrift arithmetic 
can be made so real and tangible as to 
show the pupil the value of mathematics 
in his after life. 


NE of the most effective points of 
O tie-up is that of thrift and biography. 
The study of successful lives has an im- 
portant place in the elementary school. 
Men and women who have achieved suc- 
cess appeal especially 
to boys and girls from 
ten to fourteen years of 
age. History is rich in 
the recording of successful lives—men 
and women whose work has made them 
immortal. The America of the past and 
present owes much to these leaders. And 
whether in the fields of statesmanship or 
science or invention or literature or com- 


merce or pioneering or philanthropy, the 
men and women who have succeeded have 


THRIFT AND 
BIOGRAPHY 


been living examples of thr:ft.- rhey hae 
employed well their time and devoted oth- 
erwise idle moments to the pursuit of 
knowledge; they have made careful and 
wise investments; they have watched the 
small leaks and checked waste; they have 
practiced the moral virtues and developed 
physical fitness; they have concentrated 
their energies, profited by the experience 
of others, and modified plans and methods 
to square with the progressive spirit of 
their day. Benjamin Franklin was a con- 
stant example of thrifty living; James J. 
Hill, through thrifty practices carved out 
an empire; Eli Whitney, through inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, gave to us a labor- 
saving device, the results from which can 
not be measured; Andrew Carnegie 
placed a book almost in the hand of every 
man and woman; Luther Burbank, Peter 
Cooper, Frances Willard, S. W. Straus, 
John Wanamaker, Robert Fulton,—all 
have been enabled to contribute their part 
toward a better America, through the 
practice of thrift. 


NY form of industrial education com- 
L De selends an understanding and ap- 
plication of 


many things; arithmetic, 
drawing, history, geography, commerce 
and trade, lines of travel, English and 
composition, chemistry, 
agriculture. No work 
in domestic art, sewing, 
millinery or costume 
design but would lose 
much of its value unless emphasis were 
placed upon the proper selection and 
treatment of materials. Cutting and 
trimming must be done in the most 
economic way. Design and color schemes 
must be given full attention. Domestic 
science, cooking, the household budget, 
care of the home, house planning, arrange- 
ment of house and grounds, the selection 
and placing of furnishings, offer oppor- 
tunity for applying thrift, 


THRIFT AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


The selection 
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of foods, fruits, vegetabiés and meats; 
economic buying; an understanding of 
food values and of substitutes to be used 
if a given article is quoted at extravagant 
figure; knowledge of what constitutes a 
balanced ration,—all involve problems in 
thrift. 

Shop work and vocational courses are 
tremendously worth while if given prac- 
tical application and social significance. 
In working with materials at the bench, 
there must ever be kept in mind the end 
which the finished product is to serve. 
Close application and clear thinking are 
necessary in working with materials, 
plans, specifications, costs, methods, fit- 
ness. Thrift must be applied in choice of 
stock, division of labor, concentration of 
effort, selection of tools, means of execu- 
tion, costs and records. Economy of ef- 
fort and relation of work and results to 
other subjects and lines of endeavor con- 
stantly involve examples of thrift. 


REAT progress has been made in 

developing courses of study for the 
secondary school. Until, however, our 
school people are brave enough to ignore 
tradition and place the study of elemen- 
tary economics in the 
high school, the train- 
ing of young men and 
women falls short of 
what it should be. 
Even pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades—the Intermediate school—may 
easily understand the principles of ele- 
mentary economics, approached from the 
standpoint of thrift. The law of supply 
and demand, in so far as it finds applica- 
tion today, may be set forth. The nature 
and value of service rendered and the fi- 
nancial rewards therefor, relation of em- 
ployer to employed and of individual to 
individual, are foundationed in_ thrift. 
Mediums of exchange, the development of 
barter and trade, buying and selling, pro- 


THRIFT AND 
ELEMENTARY 
ECONOMICS 


duction, manufacture and distribution of 
goods, commercial practices and credit 
systems, co-operation and competition, 
banking and accounts, embody problems 
of thrift in action—social thrift, moral 
thrift,. physical thrift, financial thrift, per- 
sonal and community and national thrift. 
The need for conservation of our national 
resources of soil and water and timber 
and minerals, the use of by-products and 
the elimination of waste, should be 
brought forcibly before students of sec- 
ondary grade. The ever increasing de- 
pendence of one person upon another and 
of nation upon nation furnish one of the 
most interesting chapters in the relation 
of thrift to economics. 

There is no subject in the school cur- 
riculum that may not be approached in 
the light of its relation to thrift and econ- 
omy. Problems involving natural and 
human conservation and the elimination 
of waste will make ready appeal to boys 
and girls. The sooner the habit of thrift 
is firmly established in the rising genera- 
tions, the sooner will our economic pros- 
perity and social happiness be assured. 


NE of the most acute problems now 
() confronting us in the educational 

field, is that of providing adequate 
facilities in higher education. Practically 
every college and university throughout 
the land is taxed 
to its utmost ca- 
pacity. At the 
University of 
California the situation is nothing short 
of tragic. There are scores of students 
where there are only facilities for one. 
The doors of a State Institution, as part 
of the public school system, should be 
open to all. Education under conditions 
where hundreds are crowded into a class, 
is a farce. The only possible plan of 
handling such numbers in a class is by 
the lecture method, which should not be 


HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN DANGER 








applied to young men and women just 
out of high school. 


There is only one solution. Now that 
Amendment No. 12 has been defeated, 
the Legislature will of course deal most 
liberally with the University. There is 
too much already invested in the Univer- 
sity, and the possibilities arising from a 
more general spread of college training 
are too great to permit the University of 
California to suffer in her present handi- 
capped condition. There must be liberal 
appropriations made so as to provide for 
greatly increased housing facilities, for 
equipment and for salary advance. 

Stanford University is suffering in the 
same way. Some months since the Trus- 
tees placed a quarterly tuition fee of $40 
upon every student. Beginning with the 
next academic year, October, 1921, this 
fee is effective, but will not apply to any 
student registered before that time. As 
pointed out by President Wilbur, an in- 
crease of $4,000,000 to the Stanford en- 
dowment would enable the University to 
avoid this tuition fee increase. At pres- 
ent the acute housing conditions, which 
will be much worse a few years hence, 
are wholly inadequate. A budget cover- 
ing the necessities of the University for 
the next ten years has been prepared. 
This provides for increase in general ex- 
penses, for additions to the salary roll 
and the maintenance of a pension system, 
and for relief in the housing problem. 


HE question has been asked us re- 
peatedly as to why we did not give 
greater emphasis in our December 

issue to the victory of No. 16. Our reply is 
that a majority of 237,227 votes speaks 
for itself. The'California Teach- 

NO. 16 ers’ Association, under whose 


auspices the plans were per- 
fected and carried to completion, and 
those organizations and individuals who 
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were most responsible for the success of 
the amendment, should conduct them- 
selves with becoming modesty. The edi- 
tor of this magazine has just returned 
from an Eastern trip. He found the peo- 
ple everywhere talking about Amend- 
ment Sixteen; about what it would mean 
to the children and the future citizenship 
of California; about the significance of 
the principle involved in equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity as applied to other 
States; about the effective organization 
of teachers in California and the spirit of 
co-operation that must have prevailed. 
It would seem highly proper that discus- 
sions of this kind might well come from 
others than ourselves. 

That so little money was spent in the 
campaign is only another proof of what 
can be accomplished through organiza- 
tion and union of interests. Hardly more 
than $13,000 spent in» the entire cam- 
paign. This fund was created through 
$1.00 contributions 
teachers. 
untary. 


from individual 
These contributions were vol- 
The Association itself, were it 
properly financed, would have met this 
expense without any special contribu- 
tions. It is quite clear that individual 
teachers spent considerable money out of 
their own pockets, for which no account- 
ing is made. A more loyal, devoted, cap- 
able body of men and women than the 
teachers of California, does not exist. 

The one outstanding educational hap- 
pening of the year, the United States | 
over, was the enactment into law of | 
Amendment 16. It was an honor and 
privilege for anyone to have had a part 
in this work, side by side with the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, Chairman Keppel, Su- 
perintendent Wood, and every teacher in 
the Great State of California. All local 
educational organizations throughout the 
state and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Womens’ Clubs, Civic bodies generally, 
many fraternal organizations contributed 
to the success of the campaign. 















































































































T the National Citizens’ Conference on 
A Education, which convened last May 

at Washington, under direction of U. 8S. 
Commissioner of Education Claxton, determ- 
ination was reached to hold a series of confer- 
ences on emergency matters. The first of 
these was held at Chicago, November 29th. 
Subsequent conferences were held at St. Paul, 
Butte, Portland and Sacramento. Following 
the latter conference, there were meetings in 
Denver, Kansas City, Memphis and Columbia, 
South Carolina. Early in 1921 there will be 
conferences at Baltimore, New York and Bos- 
ton. The participants in each conference rep- 
resent a group of states adjacent to the meet- 
ing place. 


The Sacramento Conference was one of the 
most productive of results ever held. Com- 
missioner Claxton was present in person and 
delivered two masterful addresses, every sen- 
tence of which reached high-water mark. 
State Superintendent Wood showed _ rare 
judgment in choice of speakers, these includ- 
ing not merely members of the teaching pro- 
fession, but citizens and public officials. Gov. 
William D. Stephens gave the opening address 
and in this he showed a comprehensive grasp 
of the educational situation and of the reme- 
dies needed in the forward look. Governor 
Stephens’ address is published elsewhere in 
this issue, as are a number of other addresses: 
that of S. J. Lubin, of the California Com- 
mission of Immigration and Housing; E. Morris 
Cox, President California Council of Educa- 
tion; James Mullen, Editor Labor Clarion; 
Alexis F. Lange, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California. No comment is here 
made upon any address where it was possi- 
ble to secure same for publication. The gen- 
eral topics discussed were: (1) In what does 
the real crisis in education consist? (2) Im- 
portant recent progress in education. (3) 
Needs of higher education. (4) Relation of 
education to wealth and revenue. (5) Relation 
of education to agriculture. (6) An adequate 


supply of teachers, adequately trained. (7)' 


Legislative program. (8) Sources of revenue. 
President E. P. Clarke of the State Board of 
Education presided throughout. 


In his addresses Dr. Claxton said that 26 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Held at Sacramento December 6 and 7, 1920 
By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


per cent of the teachers in this country are 
without professional training, leaving 74 per 
cent only who have had any professional 
training. The least that can be asked of a 
teacher is a high school education. Added 
to universal high school education there should 
be two to three years of higher profess‘onal 
work. If the arguments, he said, advocating 
the trained teacher for one type of school are 
sound, then the same arguments would hold 
for all teachers. State universities have no 
right to turn away those who apply but with 
five times as many high shool graduates to- 
day as twenty years ago, all cannot be ac- 
commodated. We must expect to pay more 
for education today than heretofore. 


Dr. Claxton pressed home his points through 
illustration. An applied mathematical equa- 
tion was most effective. Three elements, he 
said, entered into the wealth-producing power 
of the country. First, our natural resources. 
These depend in large degree upon geographic 
and climatic conditions and the position of 
the country. Second, native ability of the 
people. Third, the acquired ability of the 
people. The Commissioner showed that if 
the first element equals x, the second y, and 
the third z, that XxYxZ—the wealth of the 
country, or the wealth-producing power. 
Work as we may, there can be practically no 
change in factors x and y (the natural re- 
sources and native ability). Hence any 
change that comes must find its way through 
z, or acquired ability. This change, develop- 
ment, wealth, progress, growth of the people 
and the Nation comes through education, 
which again means the school, the church, 
the press, social and other institutions. No 
act of the Legislature can influence x or y, 
but legislative changes can affect z and im- 
prove education and plan for adapting it to 
conditions. “Nothing counts but man power,” 
says Dr. Claxton, “not muscle but knowledge 
and skill.” 


State Superintendent W. J. Hunting of Ne- 
vada deplored the fact that the communities 
were “unloading” upon the schools and re- 
quiring educational institutions to handle many 
problems that should be given attention in the 
home. In speaking of an examination for 
teachers’ certificates, he told of a circumstance 
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where the examiner read the questions one 
by one to the waiting candidates, pausing after 
each question to ask, “Is there any one here 
who cannot answer this question?” There 
being no one to admit his shortcomings in 
this direction, the candidates were given 100 
per cent upon the examination. In Nevada 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund laws have 
been changed, all payments by teachers be- 
ing swept away, the fund being supported by 
taxation upon the people. A more equitable 
plan of handling this matter is now being 
worked out. 


Hon. C. O. Case, State Superintendent of 
Schools of Arizona, spoke of the educational 
survey recently completed in that state, which 
recommends the appointment of the State Su- 
perintendent and also of the County Superin- 
tendents. The educational sentiment in Ari- 
zona is as good as anywhere else in the 
Union. The organization of the work needs 
to be improved, and that immediately. Caili- 
fornia has served as a model for Arizona to 
follow. 


President Clarke expressed the belief that 
the decision of Stanford University to grant 
two years of college credit to Normal School 
graduates would be followed by similar de- 
cisions on the part of the University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Southern California and 
Pomona. He declared in favor of a system 
of regional junior colleges and the conferring 
of degrees upon those who complete four years’ 
work in preparation for elementary school 
teaching. 


President Reinhart of Mills College spoke 
of the inadequacy of much of the higher edu- 
cation of today. Many students of French, 
for example, never pretend to read a French 
book following their course in college. The 
same principle applies in other studies, there 
being no attempt to connect the training in 
the school with after-life conditions. She plead 
for an education that should lead students to 
use their minds and for a training that made 
for character, a sense of responsibility and a 
combining of knowledge of the curriculum in 
the making of a moral person. In discussing 
student activities she characterized the 
“studies” as of first importance and empha- 
sized the “large purpose of learning.” 

President Barrows of the University of Cali- 
fornia dwelt upon the fact that emphasis must 
be plaeed in the first six years of school 
upon training in the use of the mother tongue 
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“with fluency and accuracy and flexibility and 
purity.” The three languages of the future, 
he believed, would be Spanish, English (Amer- 
ican), and Russian. In the secondary school 
period emphasis must be placed on history 
of mankind and on social activities. There 
must be a sympathetic understanding of peo- 
ples of other lands. Sciences must receive 
large attention, the whole process of second- 
ary education resulting in liberalizing the in- 
dividual. In the higher studies, attempt must 
be made to carry the work of the elementary 
and secondary periods into the field of special- 
ization. “Every man and woman who ¢can tri- 
umph over college courses should do so.” 


President James Blaisdell of Pomona Col- 
lege spoke of the necessity of a better financ- 
ing of higher institutions of learning. On the 
present basis he said we could not handle 
for more than three years longer the students 
who would apply for admission. In the past, 
there have been many American students in 
Europe. In the future America must furnish 
schools of leadership for European students. 
“No one can be spared out of the educational 
poverty of Europe to come to this country (to 
teach). Hence the policy is to be reversed and 
Europe must send students to us and we must 
send leaders to Europe.” Dr. Blaisdell, while 
yielding to no one in his conception of the 
value of the three R’s, said our present crisis 
was in higher education. “The circumference 
of learning is in danger. The world peril of 
education is at the frontier line.” 


Professor Elwood Mead of the College of 
Agriculture, University of California, discussed 
the relation of education to agriculture. He 
declared the land question to be a sociological 
one. Our agricultural colleges are just begin- 
ning to recognize that fact. Land tenure, co- 
operation, distribution, and similar problems 
were unknown a few years ago in agricultural 
education; now they are its dominant features 
and interests. This must produce a special- 
ized education—one that will prepare not only 
for the practical operations on the farm but 
also for community life. Stop the drift from 
the farm to the city. We have so far made 
full provision in agricultural colleges or sci- 
entific equipment for farm operation, but the 
problem of the individual who has no capital 
to invest in land has not been adequately pro- 
vided for, and we’must give direct attention 
to this type of farmer. Nearly two-thirds of 
the people who live on the land today are not 
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owners, being tenants or laborers. Agricul- 
tural education must be so shaped that all 
these people will have an opportunity to ac- 
quire land. Today more than one-half of the 
students who are taking agriculture have not 
the money to buy a farm, and when they grad- 
uate they must start as tenant farmers or 
farm laborers. To educate a young man for 
agriculture and then not to give him an op- 
portunity to live in the country is cruel. It 
is the associations on the farm at present that 
are obnoxious to the American-born farmer 
by reason of the influx of cheap alien labor. 
‘Tf I were a graduate of a farm school and 
had to work side by side with farm laborers 
of that type I would think that my education 
had been a failure, and rightly so. It would 
not be the work, but the association.” If these 
conditions continue, we are headed as a nation 
for disaster. The real progress of civiliza- 
tion is in danger, until we change our policy 
and keep open the doors of opportunity for 
land ownership. ‘Hence the relation of edu- 
eation to agriculture is vital. 


H. E. Van Norman, Dean of fhe University 
Farm School at Davis, defined the problem as 
being twofold in character: First, How shall 
the student be developed? Second, What does 
the student need? We need the selection that 
comes through the process of education. We 
want to preserve in our process of education 
the inherently strong individual so that he may 
find his level above the line of the mass- 
average. Not all boys and girls found on farms 
should be considered as prospective farmers. 
There is not room for all of them on a one- 
man farm. But, under the present era of 
progress, farmers can now produce more than 
in the past. Today 18 on the farm can feed 82 
in the city. There are two chief reasons why 
there is the drift from the country to the city. 
First, There is not room enough on the farms, 
Second, The cities cannot get along without 
the labor imported from the country. Those 
who stay in the country must be rewarded so 
that they will be glad to remain there. In the 
past they have had a living. In the future 
they must have a living plus comforts and even 
luxuries. About 50 per cent of the boys at 
Davis come from the cities. They want a new 
environment. Our rural educational system 
must recognize this trait of human nature to 
desire to get a vision of something else. We 
must educate young people in terms of that 
which they are likely to be able to do. The 


agricultural high school has three chief func- 
tions to perform, viz., Training for Citizenship; 
Training for Labor on the Farm; Opening of 
the vision of management to those of special 
capabilities. We need in agricultural education 
courses that will give an objective preparation 
for a particular place. 


Merton E. Hill, Principal of the Chaffey 
Union High School and Junior College of Ag- 
riculture, quoted facts from the 1920 U. C. 
Census which show that‘48-1/10 per cent of our 
population live in rural communities, and that 
38-3/10 per cent live on farms and are engaged 
in the actual tilling of the soil. Unless we 
teach the present generation of farmers to do 
better than former generations have done, 
there is grave danger to our civilization. We 
have to teach the farmers of today to raise 
on 20 acres of ground what their fathers 
raised on 40 or 60 acres, if we are to keep 
the land in the hands of Americans. The 
large land interests must be broken up and 
the pieces sold at reasonable prices. We 
must have trained professional men and 
women settled in the country. The problem 
of agricultural education centers about three 
chief factors: First, the farmer; second, the 
farmer’s wife; third, the farmer’s children. 
The farmer needs agricultural education in 
order that production may be increased. This 
means adult education—social, intellectual and 
practical. The latter phase should be directed 
toward producing more to the acre, or to the 
tree, making the investment return more to 
the dollar by bringing scientific methods home 
to the farmer. Concrete illustrations were 
given from Chaffey Union experience to show 
how the school work may be of help to the 
farmer. (1) Short courses for farmers; 125 
men now enrolled. (2) Americanization work 
among Mexican immigrants—laborers in or- 
chards—who come in to the evening high 
school for purposes of studying English. 


The farmers’ wives need and appreciate an 
educational opportunity. Chaffey Union has 
opened service courses for them—cooking, 
sewing, house sanitation, etc—in branch 
schools throughout the district. 


The farmer’s child has heretofore been de- 
prived of the special subjects—drawing, music, 
domestic arts, etc.—that the children of the 
city schools have offered to them. The Chaf- 
fey Union High School has arranged to cover 
its territory with trained specialists so that 
the farmers’ children may receive as good an 
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education in all respects as do the children 
of the city. 


Hon. Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of California, made an eloquent 
plea for a better democracy. I believe in 
democracy, he said. When we come in the 
Declaration of Independence to the words 
“pursuit of happiness,’ we come upon educa- 
tion, for we can’t have happiness without op- 
portunity. Great changes have been effected 
since the pioneer days in American life. Then 
America spelled opportunity. There were free 
farms then. There are no free farms now. 
What does opportunity mean today? We are 
committed to an intense life in America. How 
are we to make provision against over popu- 
lation? We must make the land produce 
enough to feed these new mouths. We must 
have intensification of education. The very 
existence of democracy depends upon the ful- 
fillment of this program. 


Where is the money to come from? Edu- 
cation is not an expense; it is an investment; 
it is the life insurance of a nation. We must 
turn to a larger taxation unit. We will have 
to tax the county, state and nation for the 
support of education. Let us raise money for 
schools where property is and distribute it 
where children are. In carrying Amendment 
No. 16 we conducted a campaign of selling 
goods. It is our part now to deliver a better 
article than before November 2nd. Criticisms 
of the schools should be comparative. How 
about the postoffice? how about city govern- 
ments; are they, in general, more or less suc- 
cessful than the schools? Democracy is ex- 
pensive. It is somewhat inefficient. Yet, 
whatever success democracy has achieved is 
due to the public school system. 

Mrs. Daisy Alford Hetherington declared that 
the curriculum has not been shaped in the 
past to meet the needs of the child. The doc- 
trines of motivation and socialization of class- 
room procedure, while good, are not sufficient. 
We must have a child-purposive curriculum. 
The problem-project method produces excel- 
lent results toward achieving that end. 
Through these processes the child gains a com- 
plete development. One further step is need- 
ed—to classify children and develop subject- 

’ matter where and when the child wants it. 


e This will cause the problems and projects to 
- exist in their natural life settings—in the ac- 
r tivities to which they are normally related. 

t 


President McLane of the Fresno State Nor- 
mal School restated the problems of teacher 
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training to be twofold: first, insufficient sup- 
ply, and second, inadequate training. Teach- 
ers leave the profession either because of be- 
ing misfits or of bettering their condition. 
The chief source of supply of the normal 
schools being the high schools he felt that 
certain influences should be counteracted in 
the high schools which at present turn the 
pupils aside from entering the norma’ schools 
and direct them toward the universities. The 
situation in that respect might be changed 
either by recruiting for pupils in the high 
schools, as in Missouri, or by securing recog- 
nition from the university toward an academic 
degree for students of the normal school. He 
advocated a wider range of courses in the nor- 
mal school, the giving of general academic 
training and the removal of the restriction 
that all courses must be specifically related to 
the teaching profession. There should be the 
most comprehensive training for the elemen- 
tary school teacher—a ground work of aca- 
demic training as well as the pinnacle of pro- } 
fessional training. The time is coming, he de- 
clared, when the standard for elementary 
teaching will be as high as for any other 
branch of teaching. 


Senator Herbert Jones, Chairman of the 
Committee of the State Legislature, appointed 
to make ad interim studies and investigation 
of the school system, while not making an 
official report, reviewed informaily the four 
principal problems that had engaged the at- 
tention of the committee, and indicated tenta- 
tively certain lines of projected action. These 
problems were: (1) reorganization of the State 
education system; (2) reorganization of the 
county educational system; (3) improved facil- 
ities for teacher training; (4) the promotion 
of junior colleges. 


Under No. 1, the Senator pointed out that 
the California Department of Education had 
grown up in haphazard fashion. Twenty-two 
different state boards or departments are per- 
forming education functions; several of these 
bodies are only loosely connected with the 
State Board of Education, while many are not 
connected at all with it. We have a double- 
headed system in this state—a Board of Edu- 
cation and a Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, each exercising powers independently of 
the other, and, so far as law goes, being joined 
only by the fact that the Superintendent is ex- 
officio secretary of the State Board. The com- 
mittee will recommend a plan to secure a uni- 
fied scientific system by securing (a) an ap- 
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pointed board appointed by the Governor; (b) 
an appointed State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, appointed by the State Board; (c) expert 
assistants to the State Commissioner, appoint- 
ed by himself; (d) the exercise of full execu- 
tive functions by the State Commissioner. 


Under No. 2—County Organization—the Sen- 
ator stated that the district school organiza- 
tion, while of interest historically, has in ac- 
tual practice outlived its usefulness. The unit 
is too small, and is too expensive. Consoli- 
dation is necessary. The recommendations of 
the committee will be to abolish the district 
system and to adopt the county as the unit 
for school administration. 


Under No. 3—Teacher Training—the Sen- 
ator felt that the problem was largely an eco- 
nomic one and would rapidly adjust itself once 
adequate salaries were paid teachers. He fa- 
vored raising of the normal schools to college 
rank for teacher-training purposes. 


Under No. 4—Junior Colleges—he declared 
that the rapid growth in the number of high 
schools has enlarged the opportunities for col- 
lege entrance, and that this is responsible in 
large measure for the present pressure of at- 
tendance at the universities. This situation 
would be relieved by the encouragement and 
establishment of Junior Colleges in different 
parts of the state whose work would cover the 
Lower Division requirements of university. 
He indicated that the comimittee’s report 
would recommend regional junior colleges as 
above described. 


In summary, the effort of the committee has 
been to outline a comprehensive, scientific sys- 
tem to be attained by stages over perhaps the 
next ten years. 


Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, 
President of the National Education Associa- 
tion, expressed the belief that, such dangers 
as are threatening our institutions lie within. 
They come from the invasion of ideas—pro- 
paganda from Soviet Russia; from the sur- 
plusage of wealth and its improper distribu- 
tion; from the illiterate; from the foreign-born 
and un-Americanized elements of the popula- 
tion. The public educational system is’ the 
only agency which may renew our national 
life and carry on our ideals. But there is dan- 
ger within our own ranks from selfishness and 
class consciousness. There is a dire necessity 
of unified action among all groups in the 
teaching profession in order to organize and 
lead public opinion. The solution is a social 
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problem for the schools of the nation—a prob- 
lem that will be fundamentally related to the 
needs of this country as a great democracy— 
to be made effective by national, state, and 
local organizations in the support of the large 
program. He then outlined the plan of re- 
organization of the N. E. A. and made a plea 
for teachers’ organization to get the delegate 
system moving. 


The seven objectives the Oakland schools 
have set out to reach were shown by chart as 
follows: 


1. Adequate citizenship-training for all the 
children of all classes of people, which means: 

a. High school graduation for every child; 
or 

b. Graduation from the elementary school 
and the Part-time School (a given number of 
hours per week as prescribed by law) until 
the child is 18 years of age. 

2. Equal school opportunities for children 
of all classes. This means equally effective 
schools for the children of the foreign-born, 
waterfront, and factory districts, as for the dis- 
tricts populated by the well-to-do. 

3. Equal opportunities for the hand-minded 
child and the child for whom industrial work 
means education, as for the child who is best 
educated by books and academic methods. 

4. The best school privileges for the defi- 
cient and retarded as well as for the specially 
gifted. 

5. The Americanization of all of Oakland’s 
un-Americanized elements, native-born as well 
as the 35 per cent of its population which is 
foreign-born. 

6. A Junior High School within walking dis- 
tance of every seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
boy and girl in Oakland. 

7. Modern high school buildings and equip- 
ment sufficient to accommodate all children of 
high school age, that is, from 14 to 18. ' 

State Controller John S. Chambers spoke 
upon the question of finance in particular re- 
Iation to the support of the schools. He elab- 
orated upon the possible sources of revenue 
from the state, and the most equitable means 
of taxation. : 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Chairman of the As- 
sembly Committee on Education, declared her- 
self in favor of the promotion of junior col- 
leges, the consolidation of rural school dis- 
tricts, and the establishment of the twenty- 
four hour school. She looked upon the 
changes in the compulsory education law as 
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having been very satisfactory. The registra- 
tion of minors, part-time courses, Americaniza- 
tion, home teacher work, and physical educa- 
tion laws were producing results. 


Marshall DeMotte, chairman of the State 
Board of Control, showed some interesting 
charts to illustrate the growth of education in 
California and the great increase in expendi- 
ture from year to year in the support of 
schools. He was followed by Supt. Mark Kep- 


pel, who made the point that too much money 
was not being spent on education and that 
there were many sources of revenue not yet 
tapped. He said there are 1000 boys and girls 
18 years of age in the State of California who 
had never attended any school. 8000 teachers 
in California attended summer sessions last 
year. If sufficient attention had been paid to 
education, Mr. Keppel contended, there would 
be fewer people in our asylums and other pub- 
lic institutions for the state to care for. 


REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Address by GOVERNOR WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, 


Sacramento, December 6, 1920 


extend to the delegates in this Regional 

Educational Conference a most cordial wel- 
come. We feel that in your coming you have 
greatly honored us, and we shall try to make 
your stay among us both pleasant and profita- 
ble. 


California always has realized to the fullest 
extent the great debt she owes to the teacher, 
although like other Commonwealths she some- 
times has been slow in discharging her debt 
in terms of dollars. From the very beginning 
of the public school system the teacher has 
not received an adequate salary. Everywhere 
much of the teacher’s recompense for the im- 
portant service rendered has been paid in coin 
that has little value as a medium of exchange 
but has a value far greater than gold or any 
other material thing—the satisfaction that is 
derived from having made a substantial and 
important contribution to the public welfare. 


California cannot boast that she at all times 
has adequately compensated the noble men 
and women to whom has been assigned the 
task of instructing the young when full con- 
sideration is given to the importance of the 
service they render and the great responsibil- 
ity they assume. But looking at the matter 


I: behalf of the great State of California I 


in the light of comparison with what other: 


states are doing, California can claim that she 
has as nearly discharged her obligations to her 
teachers as has any other of her sister states 
and that she has gone much farther in this 
regard than has many. California’s plea that 
she has dealt a little more justly with her 
teachers than have some other states is not set 
up as a defense but merely in extenuation of 
her acknowledged shortcomings. 


Statistics compiled by the Government for 


the year 1915 show that California stands at 
the head of all the states in the union in the 


r 
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average monthly salary paid teachers in the || 


elementary schools. Comparing the average 
wage in California with the average wage 
throughout the United States as a whole Cali- 
fornia paid her teachers $43.25 a month more, 
and just to that extent more nearly treated 
them justly. In the same year California ex- 
pended $78.17 per capita of average attendance 
in her common schools, a sum which was the 
second largest devoted to this purpose by any 
state, and which is to be compared with an 
average of $41.72 for the entire United States. 


Too much cannot be said concerning the im- 
portance of the teacher’s work, and the tre- 
mendous effect which it exerts upon our civi- 
lization and upon our kind of government. 


Schools Foundation Free Government 


Free government, that is government by the 
people—cannot exist, or, if established cannot 
endure, unless it be supported by a public 
opinion that is both intelligent and just. With- 
out universal education opinion cannot be in- 
telligent, and unless opinion be intelligent it 
cannot be just. The free public schools estab- 
lished everywhere throughout this Republic af- 
ford to every citizen the necessary means 
whereby intelligent and accurate opinion may 
be formed. 


Free governments have been established 
elsewhere and at various times in the world’s 
history. Some of those which existed in other 
ages have failed and it is conceivable that 
others now in existence may fail. Our at- 
tempt in self-government ‘is distinguishable 
from other such attempts in that we have 
builded upon the solid rock of the universal 
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dissemination of knowledge and information 
through free public schools. 

The public school in America has become the 
cornerstone upon which rests our whole gov- 
ernmental structure. With us the public 
school teacher should be no less regarded as 
a servant of the state than those others who 
concern themselves with legislative or admin- 
istrative or judicial details of government. 


Indeed it is quite possible that had it not 
been for the free public schools instituted by 
the Colonists who first sought our shores that 
the great Republic which we love and revere 
might not now have existence. 


Nearly two hundred and fifty-three years 
ago the Legislature of the Colony of Plymouth, 
soon after the landing of the Pilgrims, made 
provision for free public schools. Early rec- 
ords of that colony show the enactment of the 
following resolution: 

“Forasmuch as the maintenance of good 
literature doth much tend to the advance- 
ment of the weal and flourishing state of 
societies and republics, this court doth there- 
fore order that in whatever townships in 
this government, consisting of fifty families 
or upwards, any meet man shall be obtained 
to teach a grammar school, such townships 
shall allow at least twelve pounds to be 
raised by rate on all the inhabitants.” 

Thus the idea of universal education at the 
expense of the whole public had its inception 
in New England more than one hundred and 
fifty years before any serious attempt was 
made to establish public schools in the Mother 
Country. 

Emphasis Upon the Fundamentals 

We have seen our public school system de- 
velop from crude and humble beginnings when 
only the most fragmentary and meager in- 
struction was given, into modern institutions 
of learning that would compare favorably with 
the greatest universities that were in exist- 
ence when the Pilgrim Fathers sought these 
shores. And yet in my judgment we do not 
pay sufficient attention in the public or private 
schools of America to the foundation stones 
of our educational structure, to wit, Reading, 
Writing, Spelling and Arithmetic. 

With some knowledge of educational pro- 
grams and policies gained as a public school 
pupil, public school teacher and public school 
director, and with additional knowledge gained 
as civil engineer, commercial traveler, mer- 
chant, Congressman and Governor, I am firmly 
convinced that every pupil when through the 








grammar school, should be able to give a 
good account of himself as regards the three 
R’s. 

It would be distinctly beneficial in their 
after life if our young men and women were 
not permitted to graduate from our high 
schools unless each could read understand- 
ingly, write legibly, spell acceptably, add and 
multiply quickly and accurately. 

It may be well and it is well to teach the 
higher things to our boys and girls—but it is 
not well for them or for the Republic that the 
every-day necessities, like “Readin’, ’Ritin’ and 
’Rithmetic” be neglected. 

I believe in and strongly advocate advanced 
education, and that all our youth shall be given 
an equal opportunity to climb the educational 
ladder, but none can climb satisfactorily and 
sustainingly unless his feet have first been 
firmly planted on the lower rungs of the lad- 
der of learning. 


Equality of Opportunity 

We have come to understand that the as- 
sertion contained in the Immortal Declaration 
that “all men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,” means something and was not inserted 
merely for rhetorical effect. We also realize 
that the child of poor parents will not attach 
much importance to the statement that he is 
“created equal” to the rich man’s son, unless 
at the same time some honest attempt is made 
to secure for him something like equality of 
opportunity. Through the public schools we 
are attempting to equip equally the children 
of the rich and the poor for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life. 

We believe that preparation should be thor- 
ough and complete. Those to whom we must 
entrust the mighty destiny of this nation can- 
not be too well grounded, too well equipped 
for the work they soon will assume. The 
costs involved in training those who come after 
us to take up and carry forward our work 
should be defrayed by all of us. 

Training Toward Participation in Citizenship 

The most important task which this Nation 
has on hand is the training of future citizens. 
That training largely must come through the 
public schools. Therefore we should to a 
greater degree teach the history of our own 
country. We should plant deep in the heart of 
every school boy and every school girl a sin- 
cere and enduring love and reverence for our 
flag and an abiding faith and respect for our 
institutions. 
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Teach the school boy to take off his hat 
when “Old Glory” passes. When he becomes a 
man, he will follow his own footsteps. Teach 
him that whoever assails our flag or preaches 
destruction of orderly government is not a fit 
person to be at large in America, and when he 
grows up he will be ready to defend his flag, 
and his country, against all who would destroy. 

Teach him to have concern, regard and es- 
teem for law and order. Teach him that the 
English language is the language of America. 
Teach him no other—except for mental stor- 
age—and when he is a man’s size he will help 
to banish from America every public school 
that has other than America’s language as a 
major study. 

Teach him that America’s fertile valleys and 
pregnant mountains, her forests, streams and 


industries of every kind belong to America’s 
free-born and adopted sons and not to those 
who can never be assimilated or adopted. 


Teach him that there is no place in America 
for bolshevism, anarchy or syndicalism. Teach 
him that this country, our country, is a land of 
love, not hate—land of peace, not war—a land 
of helpfulness, not hindrance—a land of con- 
struction, not destruction—a land of promise 
and fulfillment, a land of reward for labor well 
done—a land that cares for little children— 
honors womanhood, idolizes mother and be- 
lieves in God Almighty. 


Oh! teach him all these things that he may 
grow up a worthy man—wortbhy in the sight of 
God and worthy of his priceless heritage—citl- 
zenship in America. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO WEALTH AND REVENUE—A 
MATTER OF STATESMANSHIP 


JAMES W. MULLEN, 


Editor, Labor Clarion, San Francisco 


world when human beings began to 

realize the power of their brains, and it 
has developed ever since just to the extent that 
that power has been used in acquiring knowl- 
edge. It is as true now as it has ever been 
that a man’s position in life, the manner in 
which he lives, his influence upon men and 
things, is governed very largely by the growth, 
the development, the use to which he has put 
his brains in the solving of the problems of 
everyday life. While, of course, education is 
good in itself because of the pleasure, the en- 
joyment, the satisfaction it brings to the indi- 
vidual, and is well worth while whether one 
makes any money out of it or not, still the 
other phase of the situation cannot be neg- 
lected, because the very progress of humanity 
depends upon the practical use to which the 
people put their education. The mere acquisi- 
tion of wealth, the gathering together of mil- 
lions by the individual, is not necessarily an 
indication of the education or the value of that 
individual to the world. That question must be 
determined by the service the educated indi- 
vidual renders to society. Education, if it be 
not devoted to the service of society, is not a 
very praiseworthy thing after all. And it is 
that phase of education that I am called upon 
to deal with now. 


CG roria wnen and progress began in this 


There is, perhaps, no one who will dispute 
the practical value of educating every individ- 
ual possible, but there are doubtless many who 
do not fully appreciate the vital necessity of 
doing so in order that the’ nation may maintain 
itself in the front rank among the nations of 
the modern world, and it is to these individ- 
uals that we must address ourselves with some- 
thing resembling proof of this fact in order 
to bring about a willingness on their part to 
bear their proportion of the burden of educat- 
ing the masses very largely at public expense. 


Development of Public Education 


Two hundred years ago in England it was 
the law that children convicted of stealing 
should suffer the death penalty. At that time 
there were no free public schools or public 
schools of any kind. All schools were pri- 
vately operated for profit. The cost to the 
parents of sending their children to these pri- 
vate schools (conducted for profit) was so 
large that men who worked for the ordinary 
wages of that time were not able to send their 
children to school at all. Most of these chil- 
dren grew up illiterate, but thousands of them 
were caught stealing and many were hanged 
till dead. It was discovered that children who 
were educated did not steal and get hanged. 
An agitation was started to school all children 
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at public expense. This was bitterly opposed 
for more than 100 years. 


In 1829 in the city of Philadelphia, the city 
of brotherly love, the home of the liberty bell, 
some public-spirited citizens attempted to or- 
ganize a meeting to promote the idea of the 
free public school, to be supported by general 
taxation. They were set upon by the police, 
beaten, thrown into prison, called anarchists 
and undesirable citizens. Some property own- 
ers said it was confiscation to tax one man’s 
property to educate another man’s children. 
They said that each man should pay for the 
school of his own children or their children 
should go unschooled, and that it would pau- 
perize parents to educate their children at pub- 
lic expense. How absurd these ideas seem to- 
day to those who know that the general weal 
is dependent so greatly upon the broad educa- 
tion of the people. 


Another incident relating to the backward- 
ness of the people of early days, is furnished 
by an old-time locomotive engineer who has 
this clipping from an Eastern paper, which 
shows that there were, one hundred years ago, 
some people, with ridiculous ideas of some of 
the things that are common now. He says: 


“Some one has dug up the records of the 
Lancaster (Ohio) school board, back in 1828. 
In those records there is an account of a 
proposed debate as to whether railroads 
were practical or not. Permission was asked 
to hold the debate in the school-house and 
the minutes of the school-board meeting read 
as follows: ‘You are welcome to use the 
school to debate all the proper questions in, 
but such things as railroads and telegraphs 
are impossibilities and rank infidelity. 
There is nothing in the word of God about 
them. If God had designed that His intelli- 
gent creatures should travel at the frightful 
speed of fifteen miles an hour by steam, He 
would have clearly foretold through His holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to hell.’” 


There must be no room in the modern world 
for the unprogressive if we are to avoid disas- 
ter. We must rely upon what Macaulay point- 
ed out as the incessant source of progress—the 
desire of man to better his condition, and not 
be hedged in by old-established rules and cus- 
toms. There are still many good things un- 
discovered in the world, and the trained, 
equipped, educated mind and hand are surely 


more capable of bringing them to light and to. 


the service of humanity than are the undis- 
ciplined and undeveloped hand and intellect. 


Support Given by Organized Labor 

The organized labor movement of the United 
States has led the way out of the wilderness 
into the open light in many fields, but for none 
of its efforts does it deserve greater credit 
than for those exerted in favor of education 
for the great uncounted millions who plod their 
weary way through life, unknown and unher- 
alded. 

The endeavors of the organized workers in 
the interest of broad and free education began 
almost with the birth of this republic, and 
have been continued up to the present moment 
unabated. President Gompers in his testimony 
before the Industrial Relations Commission in 
New York, clearly and tersely set forth organ- 
ized labor’s position in this regard. He said: 

“It favors the enactment of further legis- 
lation for general education and particularly 
for vocational education in useful pursuits. 

“It is not generally known that to the or- 

ganized labor movement of Massachusetts 
belongs the credit of establishing public 
schools in Massachusetts and the general 
public school system as it has since devel- 
oped. Prior to that time there were schools 
which children of poor parents could attend, 
but attendance at such schools carried with 
it the stigma of the poverty of the parents. 
Such poverty was a stigma then. The labor 
movement of Massachusetts secured the en- 
actment of a law removing as a requirement 
for attendance at these schools that the par- 
ents of the children must declare that they 
could not afford to pay for the tuition of 
their children. Thus came into existence the 
first public school in the United States. 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
had for the past ten years a committee com- 
posed of many of its own representative men 
and women and a number of public eduea- 
tors acting for the American Federation of 

Labor, yet independent of it, that has workéd 

out a system of vocational training for in- 

dustries, agriculture and household economy. 

The report shows the relation between these 

vocations and civic duty. That report has 

been made a public document by the Senate 
of the United States.” 

But President Gompers need not have 
stopped here. The labor movement, after see- 
ing its policies in favor of public schools 
adopted by the entire country, began an agita- 
tion for the establishment of absolutely free 
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schools, and held that no school could be said 
to be a free school which failed to furnish the 
necessary books to pupils without a pauper’s 
oath, and thus started the system, which is 
still spreading throughout the nation, of. fur- 
nishing text-books free to students without 
humiliation and annoyance. 


‘Nor is this all the labor movement has done 
in the way of promoting opportunities for the 
poor and the humble in our midst to secure 
some degree of education and enlightenment. 
The most powerful factor working for the 
broadening of our state universities, the bring- 
ing of their equipment, facilities and instruc- 
tors into closer touch with the great mass of 
the people who were unable to take advantage 
of the regular courses, was also the organized 
labor movement. 


Always and everywhere has the organized 
worker been intensely interested in whatever 
might tend to disseminate knowledge among 
his fellows. In pursuing this policy he has not 
been confined to the narrow limitations of self- 
ishness, though of course, he has fully realized 
that the broader the field covered by knowl- 
edge and the more intelligent the mass of the 
people the better for him, yet frequently, very 
frequently, he has been called upon to make 
sacrifices in the interest of the general wel- 
fare, and never has he hesitated in yielding 
to, the call. 


Emphasis Upon Vocational Phases 


At the present time the movement for voca- 
tional education and occupational guidance is 
receiving the hearty and earnest support of 
the labor movement of the United States be- 
cause the feeling is strong that there is need 
for some such system in order that the youth 
of today may be able to embark upon an in- 
dustrial career better equipped than might be 
the case without it. In the field of education 
as well as in all other truly helpful fields, the 
organized worker not only pioneers, but con- 
tinues his efforts until success is finally 
achieved. Just now he is convinced that edu- 
cation should include whatever we do for our- 
selves and whatever is done for us by others, 
and for the express purpose of bringing us 
nearer to the perfection of our nature. In its 
largest conception education should compre- 
hend even the indirect efforts produced on 
character and on the human faculties, by 
things by which the direct purposes are dif- 
ferent, by law, by forms of government, by 
industrial arts, and by modes of social, eco- 


nomic and civic life. Education should com- 
prehend the culture which each generation 
gives to those who are to be its successors, 
in order to best qualify them for at least keep- 
ing up, and if possible, for raising the improve- 
ment of human kind which has been attained. 


Improving the Educational Machine 


The real object of education is to increase 
the opportunities for better living, to multiply 
production, to make better use of the bounties 
of nature, in order that the human race may 
be better fed, clothed and sheltered generally 
and thereby live fuller, happier lives. As this 
is the object, and as results achieved through 
education from the very beginning up to the 
present hour assure us that the object can be 
progressively accomplished through such 
means, surely no expenditure, no exertion can 
be too great which has this end in view. 


As I see it we have an educational machine 
in operation now. It may be, doubtless is, in 
many respects faulty and needs both repairing 
and altering, but we cannot shut it down for 
altering or repairing. Any changes we make 
in it must be made while it is in full motion. 
If we are not geting the results from its op- 
eration that we feel we should get, nothing 
is to be gained by refusing to purchase the 
necessary oil for its needs. If the level of abil- 
ity among our teachers is too low, as some 
complain, then the thing to do is to offer 
greater inducements in the shape of pay, 
honor and respect in order that better teach- 
ers may be attracted to this truly noble pro- 
fession. 


Value of the Practical 


Industrial education in the sense in which 
this term is ordinarily used means that sort of 
education which is specially adapted to the 
needs of men and women whose business in 
life it is to pursue some profession or handi- 
craft supplying the needs or desires of society, 
and here in the United States, while we lead 
most of the nations of the world in this respect, 
we are behind others. 


Now just a few brief words in proof of the 
value of practical, agricultural and industrial 
education. A bulletin issued by the Univer- 
sity of California says: 


“Commanding a premium of $4.20 per ton 
over common barley, Mariout barley, intro- 
duced to the farmers throughout the state by 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of California, has met with a favorable re- 
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ception by the malsters and brewers of the 
English and Scotch malting trade, who are 
bidding from 5 to 6 shillings more per quar- 
ter on Mariout over common barley, the 
equivalent at the present rate of exchange 
being from 17 to 21 cents per hundred 
weight, according to cable advices received 
by the Sutter Basin Company of Sacramento 
through their London agents, and reported 
to the State University. London agents re- 
port that Glasgow and Midlands malsters 
and brewers are greatly pleased with Cali- 
fornia Mariout barley and they advise Cali- 
fornia shippers to keep Mariout separate 
from other qualities as it will bring a con- 
siderably higher price. Acting Dean Walter 
Mulford declares that in introducing Mariout 
barley into California the State University 
has given the farmer a better variety which 
has increased his yield by an average of four 
sacks per acre, and has given a superior 
product now commanding a premium of $4.20 
per ton over the common barley.” 

The same bulletin also carries this state- 

ment: 


“The College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of California is in receipt of a letter 
from a farmer who had taken a correspond- 
ence course in dairy husbandry stating that 
by applying simple treatments suggested in 
the course to a neighbor’s cow which had 
been given up for dead on account of an 
attack of milk fever, he cured the bovine, to 
the entire surprise of the neighbor.” 

From the many reports to the University of 
California it appears that the correspondence 
courses in agriculture started in 1913 are prov- 
ing the value of taking the College of Agricul- 
ture to the people of the state. Walter Mul- 
ford, Acting Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, says: 

“Possibly a still greater benefit to the 
state as a whole, yet harder to measure con- 
cretely, is that the courses in agriculture 
lead the students into new fields and differ- 
ent ways of thinking.” 

These two matters cited are sufficient to 
point out the value of education in this par- 
ticular field of usefulness and to indicate the 
necessity for constantly broadening and de- 
veloping it. 

However, the most vital educational matter 
confronting us is that of how to make our 
schools more practically useful. The future of 
the Nation will bring great opportunities and 
great problems, the problems of production 





and distribution. We must learn more about 
how to feed and shelter the vast population 
that will be ours, in competition with other 
parts of the world. We need more scientific 
and industrial education in order to do this. 
Industrial education aims directly at training 
boys and girls, men and women, for progres- 
sively intelligent, skillful and economic pfo- 
duction of food, clothing, machinery, luxuries 
and all the conveniences of life. Organization 
in this respect is very recent in the United 
States and still incomplete and unsystema- 
tized. We have advanced to a greater degree 
in the scientific field, particularly in engineer- 
ing, which is more closely related to agricul- 
tural and industrial development than are the 
other sciences. 


Great Britain and Germany Compared 

As to the value of education of this charac- 
ter—engineering and industrial—the modern 
commercial history of Germany and Great Brit- 
ain is significant. For many generations Great 
Britain was pre-eminent in manufactures and 
in commerce. In 1870 she did one-quarter of 
the world’s business, and the English believed 
that their industrial supremacy was secure; 
but in a single generation they were awak- 
ened to the fact that they were rapidly losing 
ground, and in some respects were already 
third in the race. With Germany the very re- 
verse was true. Thirty years before she had 
a comparatively unimportant place in the com- 
mercial world. The power employed in manu- 
facture had increased four times as rapidly as 
population, and the tonnage of ships engaged 
in foreign trade had increased ten fold. From 
1870 to 1895 German foreign trade increased 
42 per cent, while the English increased only 
13 per cent; and from 1895 to 1900 German for- 
eign trade increased $200,000,000, while Eng- 
land’s increased only $30,000,000. What caused 
this remarkable reversal of positions? 

The marvelous industrial development of 
Germany was coincident with and dependent 
upon the development of industrial education. 
During this time she recognized and strength- 
ened her technical schools and established 
(many new ones, until her technical schools 
became the wonder and admiration of all who 
knew the facts. In the number and equipment 
of these schools she led the world. She was 
fully alive to the importance of scientific in- 
vestigation and technical education. 

Could there be stronger testimony as to the 
relation of education to wealth’ and revenue 
than the race between England and Germany 
‘ 
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during recent years? It points clearly to the 
fact that the nation which hopes to lead the 
world commercially and industrially must pay 
particular attention to all forms of education, 
cultural, scientific and industrial. Competition 
is sharp and the entire world is looking for 
markets. Success will, therefore, crown the 
efforts of the nation or the people providing 
the best means of education for its population. 
Broadening Educational Opportunity 

While there must be no sympathy for the 
fellow who wastes his time in pitying himself 
because he has not had an opportunity for 
education, nevertheless the opportunities 
should be so increased, so broadened that the 
blindest of the blind may see without magnify- 
ing glasses, and it should be the particular 
duty of those engaged in the profession of edu- 
cation, heartily supported by the public gen- 
erally, not only to increase the opportunities, 
but to make them so attractive that no one 
will desire to overlook them. 


The young man with a high school education 
makes a better mechanic, whether he has tech- 
nical training or not, than does the boy who 
leaves school in the grammar grades. He is 
quicker to grasp things and has a better foun- 
dation to build upon. The child that goes to 
work at 14 has an earning capacity at 25 just 
half as great as the child who stays in school 
until he is 18, and the child who goes to work 
at 14 is twice’ as liable to sickness and disa- 
bility as the child who stays in school. In fact, 
the loss to the Nation in health, efficiency and 
happiness through the leaving of school pre- 
maturely is beyond calculation. 

To become aware of these vital facts, to 
recognize them and lend every possible assist- 
ance in carrying out their requirements, is the 
duty of every representative of the people and 
is a real test of the qualities of statesmanship 


possessed by those in official positions in our 
country. 


AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS ADEQUATELY TRAINED 
ALEXIS F. LANGE, 


University of California 
\ REGIONAL conference of American citi- 


zens, called for a national purpose, that 

of furthering educational teamwork for 
the common good—this is the meaning I, for 
one, get out of Commissioner Claxton’s mes- 
sage and summons. We are here, then, I take 
it, to form a more perfect union of educational 
agencies; to seek to establish justice as to edu- 
cational opportunities; to try to insure domes- 
tic tranquillity for the grown-up Americans of 
tomorrow; to provide for the common defense 
of all child and junior citizens; to promote the 
general welfare by planning how best to de- 
velop the human resources of our democracy- 
in-the-making. 


Democracy a Progressive Development 


Wrapped up in this statement of purpose is 
a pair of inseparable truths, and I find I am 
mentally unable to get to the business of this 
hour unless they go along. One of these, an 
old friend in a modern garb, is that our De- 
mocracy, i. e. the sum total of our American 
plans and ways of living together as a nation, 
is not a ready-made good and perfect gifé but 
a step by step achievement, a continuous per- 
formance, at the far-away end of which are 
freedom and equality and brotherhood and pop- 
ular sovereignty; a performance doomed to 


fiasco unless the performers from generation 
to generation learn to do better things in bet- 
ter ways. Without unceasing progress, for ex- 
ample, toward the greatest fitness of the great- 
est number for ruling, the people’s rule sooner 
or later comes to mean control “by Knaves at 
the cost of fools.” We, the people, therefore, 
can’t hold our own as a people, can’t advance 
as a people, can’t lead as a people, without pro- 
viding for a rising level of all-inclusive Ameri- 
canization, which term in this connection is 
synonymous with education. A social order 
which it is intended shall some day stand for 
a collective life of all, by all, for all, must of 
necessity create and then keep on perfecting 
a system of schooling of all, by all, for all. 


The Child’s Rightful Heritage Acknowledged 


The other truth, pointing in the same direc- 
tion, is that every child-citizen as heir appar- 
ent, is endowed with the inalienable right to be 
put in possession of his American heritage and 
to be made fit for adding to it. The child’s Bill 
of Rights in our would-be Democracy includes 
such items as the right to be humanized as to 
bodily powers, knowledge, appreciations, the 
principles and practice of the finest attainable 
behavior; the right to be trained for liberty 
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through law and order, and, perhaps, even 
wisely administering spanking; the right to 
be trained in clear-eyed, ever-active loyalty to 
the faith in which this nation is built; the 
right of being fitted for a specific calling, for 
his country’s sake as well as his own, and so 
forth. 


Demonstrating the Teacher Shortage 

Coming now to the question of teacher sup- 
ply in the light of the knowledge that educa- 
tion is both a national necessity and every 
child’s inalienable right, we cannot fail to see 
how imperfectly the present under-production 
of teachers indicates the number really needed 
by a people that wants to advance on the road 
to a realized Democracy. Incidentally we are 
at liberty to see that to “point with pride” is 
\folly, to “view with alarm” is futile, to pray 
“give us this day the same old thing” is fatal. 
The gigantic task of adequate teacher produc- 
tion appears most quickly in outline, if we ask 
ourselves three questions. The first is: has 
our America provided adequately for contin- 
uity of educational opportunities? Yes, if you 
think of the highways of learning from the 
kindergarten to university terminals; no, if 
you have in mind the rapid doubling and re- 
doubling of those booked—no pun is intended— 
for through travel; no, again, if you share the 


belief that not many years hence a high school 
course or its equivalent will be more gener- 
ally prescribed, in the interest of the general 
welfare than common school education is now. 


Well, what’s the answer? More teachers by 
several hundred thousand. The second ques- 
tion is: has our America devised completeness 
of educational opportunities? Continuity of 
opportunity alone is for most children like the 
opportunity to become President of the United f 
States. Whatever may be true of all men, all 
children are born neither free nor equal. They 
are born for freedom and equality. Mentally, 
for example, a few are born geniuses, many 
of them are born capable, a host of them are 
bork median as to capacity, many again are 
born somewhat and somewhere below the me- 
dian line, and unfortunately more than enough 
are born morons to balance the geniuses. But 
our national faith demands that all get the 
chance to make a life and a living as free men 
and free women, as co-workers in building an 
ever-better commonwealth. Now, have we 
done more than make a good beginning here 
and there in constructing the lateral educa- 
tional roads needed? Not yet, although our 
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unpreparedness for peace is as obvious as our 
unpreparedness for war was, a few years ago. 
Well, what’s the answer? More teachers for 
efficient specialized service. The third ques- 
tion is: has our America done what is possible 
toward securing a rationally equitable distri- 
bution of educational opportunities? Can we 
assert that approximately most of the children 
of most of the people can get to the educational 
highway and its laterals? Is the open country 
marching abreast with the city? Is an un- 
educated peasantry really one of the ideals of 
Democracy? Well, what’s the answer? No, 
we have hitherto left undone what we ought to 
have done, but for the future—more teachers 
lest Democracy become only another name for 
special privilege. 


Public Opinion and Teacher Supply 

Surely, a stupendous undertaking this of ade- 
quately “grub-staking’” our successors and 
heirs! An undertaking certainly not facili- 
tated by the fact that with respect to standards 
of preparatory training we still rank on the 
whole lower than any other comparable nation. 
In view, therefore, of the compelling need of 
an adequate supply of teachers adequately 
trained, now and for each of the years to come, 
the people of the United States could hardly 
have undergone a more wholesome lesson than 
that involved in the continuing country-wide 
difficulty of securing teachers of any or no 
quality. A widely experienced difficulty begets 
co-operative thinking, as the calling of this 
conference shows; co-operative thinking be 
gets public opinion; public opinion may beget 
far-sighted and fore-sighted policies and action 
to suit and may send millions into the army 
of peace, to live for their country as teachers, 
about as easily as into war, to die for their 
country. Conversely, public opinion may be, 
and in this instance is, the bottom cause of a 
shortage of teachers. When American public 
opinion really calls for an adequate supply of 
adequately trained teachers, the supply will be 
forthcoming. Education is our professed na- 
tional religion, but, by and large, it has hith- 
erto been too nearly the religion of the man 
who prays on his knees on Sunday and on 
his neighbors during the week, without being 
conscious of any difference. In saying this I 
am thinking of all kinds and degrees of teach- 
ers as well as of adult citizens in general. 

To particularize for a moment or two. A 
re-informed consistent public opinion would 
insist, first of all, that education be regarded 
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not as a private or local device for individual 
success On a cash basis, but as a universal obli- 
gation, as sacred as the maintenance of justice. 
In consequence, the child-citizen would thus be 
equipped early with the controlling notion that 
to get and to give an education is a patriotic 
duty and not a poll tax for personal revenue 
only. Accordingly, public opinion would in- 
sist that the teacher be regarded not as an 
alien hired for domestic service at such wages 
as he may be able to extort, but as a fellow- 
citizen appointed by sovereign adult America 
as minister to young America, on its way to 
sovereignty. Would any teacher then apolo 
gize for being only a rung to be stepped on b 

youth on its climb up the ladder to other ca 
reers? Would the junior citizen about t 

choose a calling so promptly reject teaching, 
simply because he has been brought up by 
home and neighborhood to believe that teach- 
ing is for those that must teach while they 
wait or for the refugees from red-blooded life, 
or for an economically incapable and barren 
third sex? 


Popular By-Laws That Bar Progress 


Public opinion re-informed and reconstruct- 
ed as to public conscience, would, in the third 
place, make short work of what may be called 
popular by-laws, written and unwritten, rules 
of procedure that have resulted from incor- 
rectly reading and applying the law and gos- 
pel of Americanism, and so made it possible 
for teaching to become a profession, if not the 
profession without which Democracy must de- 
generate and die. One of these by-laws de- 
clares that in as much as every American citi- 
zen is entitled to hold office it is undemocratic 
to require that he should undergo a course of 
training for the office of teaching. As an 
equally absurd high-brow variant of this by- 
law should be mentioned the rule, persistently 
lived up tO in universities as far as possible, 
that every one who knows anything about 
something is fit for a teaching position. An- 
other of these by-laws is that regardless of 
consequences to education as a calling for life, 
a woman teacher had better be ‘orbidden to 
commit matrimony, under penalty of expul- 
sion. Another reads: whereas tenure of office 
during good behavior constitutes a violation of 
the principle of rotation in office, teachers are 
hereby declared to be seasonable help under 
annual contract. Another declares categori- 
cally that a public school trustee must not 
jeopardize the principle of home rule by taking 


into account the present and future welfare 
of the state and nation. Skipping a goodly 
number of sections of this body of by-laws, we 
find two that are of special interest to possible 
recruits for educational service. The first is 
that the country folk must under no circum- 
stances join with the city folk in undermining 
Democracy by resorting in educational matters 
to the modern method of large group co-opera- 
tion and that therefore normal schools and uni- 
versity schools of education must forevermore 
train modern young men and women for the 
days of the dip light, the hand-loom, and the 
prairie schooner. The second is that leader- 
ship being especially obnoxious, outside of pri- 
vate wealth producing enterprises, and prep- 
aration for such leadership more so, the cap- 
tains of the educational army of peace must 
continue to be elected, -in order to minimize 
the dangers of efficient expertness. 


Meeting the Challenge With Optimism 


A patriotic appreciation of the school as the 
nation’s agency of self-renewal and steady self- 
elevation and of the teacher as the nation’s 
representative, the extirpation of practices that 
make an intelligent forward-striding people 
ridiculous and prevent the teacher from carry- 
ing out the purpose for which he exists as a 
teacher, well, public opinion has not got as far 
as that yet. Nor has it got as far—except in 
spots—to insist on raising the requirements 
for the license to teach as one of the most cer- 
tain ways of keeping worth while, men and » 
women in the school service and of greatly 
strengthening the appeal to join. And so the 
three or four strongest inducements to enter 
the public service of teaching are not gener- 
ally available yet. 


Now, the process of our becoming better 
Americans in thought and action is necessarily 
slow while the stimulation of teacher pro- 
duction is imperative now. Hence the present 
need of re-enforcing the call to public service 
by the call for and the offer of greatly ad- 
vanced salaries for teachers. An adequate sup- 
ply of teachers adequately trained and ade- 
quately paid—here we have a description in full 
of the goal towards which this nation must reso- 
lutely set its face. Or, in other terms, to em- 
phasize the impelling motive, the general wel- 
fare; more teachers who are worth more as an 
investment, for the children of the nation. 


This emergency in our education and self- 
education is a challenge, a challenge too seri- 
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ous to be disregarded with the fatalistic optim- 
ism which says: Oh! it will all come out all 
right somehow. Even Jonah came out all right, 
didn’t he? but a challenge to be accepted with 
the optimism that because difficult but great 


President California 


time that is proper for me to use on this 

occasion in discussing this question, I have 
reduced what I have to say to writing. I take 
it from the form of the question that it is as- 
sumed that there is a real crisis in education. 
This assumption is correct notwithstanding the 
fact that many of the public and many per- 
sons in our own ranks refuse to recognize it. 
I could, if it were necessary, cite in a very 
few moments sufficient concrete cases from 
California’s experience during the last three 
months to prove beyond question that there is 
a crisis here. It is more acute in some states 
and in some parts of the same states than in 
others. This crisis is the shortage of teach- 
ers. It is the more serious because this short- 
age is particularly noticeable among trained 
teachers and in teacher training institutions. 


How Competent Are Teachers? 


The war period gave us an opportunity such 
as we never have had before to learn how 
competent, comparatively, our teachers are. 
Many women and men teachers were engaged 
in various activities connected with the war. 
In such emergencies as confronted these peo- 
ple everywhere, the teachers showed them- 
selves particularly competent in organization 
and management. This was no surprise to 
those of us who know what teacher training 
and teaching experience does for those who 
engage in it but it gave an unusual opportu- 
nity to see what these people were capable 
of doing in comparison with others. Business 
men everywhere immediately recognized the 
power and capacity of these teachers and they 
have seen to it that hundreds upon hundreds 
of them at the close of their war service were 
faken over into positions of great responsibil- 
ity in organization and management of indus- 
try. 

In still another respect the war gave us an 
opportunity to compare teachers with others. 
The development of the use of intelligence 
tests made forward steps during the war pe- 


I order that I may hold myself to the brief 





things are to be accomplished greets the fu- 
ture with a cheer. 
finest traits of our Americanism. And so, who 
doubts that when our people see, they will 
proceed to do? 









IN WHAT DOES THE REAL CRISIS IN EDUCATION CONSIST? 
E. MORRIS COX, 


Council of Education 
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This I think is one of the 


riod such as probably could not have been 
made in a half century otherwise. In so far 
as these intelligence tests are a test of ca- 
pacity, and there is no longer a question of 
their great value in this respect, we have 
had shown to us that on the basis of the army 
test for intelligence the trained teacher ranks 
at the very top. With the use of this army 
test, it has been shown that only one per cent 
of the applicants seeking positions in the Oak- 
land City Schools rank as low as average, and 
that ninety-two per cent of them rank in the 
superior and very superior class. This same 
test applied to the candidates for the high 
school certificate at the University of Califor- 
nia show that only one-half of one per cent 
rank as low as average and that ninety-four 
per cent are in the superior or very superior 
class. 

This should be no surprise to us when we 
remind ourselves that, in the past and up to 
within a very few years, it was the sons and 
daughters of the most intelligent, cultured and 
refined families who aspired to become teach- 
ers; that only the best of the elementary pu- 
pils went to high school; that only fhe best 
of these pupils were graduated; that only 
the best of these were recommended to nor- 
mal school or university; that only the best of 
there were graduated from there; and that 
only the best of these succeeded as teachers. 


Causes for the Change 


Changes in opportunities have come very 
rapidly in recent years. Opportunities for ed- 
ucated and cultured persons in professions and 
business to reach stations of great influence 
and power, for splendid social service, and for 
large financial rewards have been coming at 
a rapid rate. Business men have recognized 
that teacher training experience is a particu- 
larly fine training for such positions. Thus, 
our ranks have been depleted. Parents no 
longer urge their sons and daughters to be- 
come teachers and teachers in charge of the 
guidance of youth no longer urge their bright- 















est and most reliable and generally most ca- 
pable pupils, as they used to do, to become 
teachers, because in all fairness they know 
that better opportunities are available. These 
parents and teachers know that opportunities 
for social service are no longer confined to 
teaching and the ministry, but that nearly 
every legitimate business and profession offers 
as great or greater opportunities in this line 
together with a financial independence and a 
satisfactory and satisfying social status. The 
yearning to render service to one’s fellow men 
no longer compels entty upon teaching or the 
ministry. In fact, the most splendid opportu- 
nities for such living are found outside th 
narrow boundaries and restraints usually sur- 
rounding these professions. Therefore, unless 
the public recognizes these things and applies 
the remedies, the schools must in the future 
be taught, if taught at all, by mediocrity. 


What Is the Solution? 


The American public will not be content 
with such results. Already there is an awak- 
ening. Just last month the people of Califor- 
nia, in the face of the great public cry in favor 
of the reduction of taxation, voted, by a ma- 
jority of 235,000, or nearly two to one, to in- 
crease its yearly state apportionment for ele- 
mentary schools nearly five million dollars and 
knowing that it was for the purpose of increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries. With complete faith 
that the conditions which have made teaching 
undesirable were in a large measure to dis- 
appear, the California Council of Education, 
last October took steps to help refill our 
teacher training institutions which are now 
supplied with only half of their enrollment of 
three years ago and only one-third of what 
they should have now to supply our need, with 
choice students from the high schools of the 
state. The following letter addressed to the 
high school principals of California was sent 
by me with the approval of the Council of 
Education to all high school principals in Cal- 
ifornia on October 29, 1920: 


To High School Principals of California: 


At the last meeting of the California Council 
of Education, held in Los Angeles, October 9th 
last, the following recommendation made by 
the President was unanimously adopted. The 
recommendation was as follows: 


“May I again call your attention to the im- 
perative duty of every person who believes in 
the necessity of public education in a democracy 
such as ours of increasing the attendance upon 
our teacher training institutions. It is my be- 
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lief that with all the expressions of confidence 
that we are having from the people, it is de- 
sirable that we now authorize an appeal to 
high school principals and teachers to present 
to students individually and collectively the 
teaching problem. There is much that may be 
said in favor of the teaching profession. The 
greatest satisfaction and greatest rewards even 
for this life, are not financial. The satisfying 
feeling that comes from the rendering of social 
service, of having helped one or many to live 
more and better and to become prepared for 
better service, can be understood only by those 
who have experienced it. There is no greater 
earthly reward. It is proper too at this time 
to remind ourselves and others that the privi- 
leges and benefits of democracies are not free 
gifts. They have been fought for and must be 
fought for by all who would enjoy them. There 
is, therefore, a patriotic duty to perform in 
properly manning the schools or seeing to it 
that this is done. It is, then, only calling upon 
our school officials to perform a patriotic duty 
to pass on this same duty to the best and 
ablest of the youth in order that our teacher 
training schools may again be filled by our best 
youth and that our schools may fully be 
equipped with the best instructors. I recom- 
mend that you direct your President and Secre- 
tary to appeal to the high schools of California 
on behalf of students for our teacher training 
schools.” 

The people of California unquestionably will 
overwhelmingly approve of Amendment No. 16. 
If this takes place, there is an obligation upon 
us in the school work to see to it that the 
schools of California are reopened and kept 
open. 

May we have your co-operation in bringing 
before your students the above recommenda- 
tion which was approved by the California 
Council of Education? 

Cordially yours, 
E. MORRIS COX, President, 
California Teachers’ Association. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Executive Secretary. 


The responses show a very considerable 
awakening of interest in the teacher problem, 
and because of the faith we have that the 
troublesome conditions are to be remedied, we 
believe that our teacher training institutions 


will be soon again supplied with training ma- 
terial. 


We believe that the teacher will be recog- 
nized as a professional expert; that fhe ham- 
pering restraints of neighborhood gossip and 
prejudices, of professional limitations from less 
competent but superior officers, of social re- 
lations within the community, will not be al- 
lowed to continue to be unbearably irksome; , 
that the remuneration will be sufficient to com- 
pete for the services of men and women capa- 
ble of success in other professions and in 
business; and that the petty personal and po- 
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litical influences that all too frequently have 
determined employment and promotions and 
now are dominant in many of our school sys- 
tems and are even. still influencing universi- 
ties and normal schools in determining their 
recommendations of candidates for teacher, 
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principal and superintendent positions, shall 
be banished so that these baleful influences 
which have caused many of our best teachers 


to leave their profession in disgust will be 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CRYSTALLIZING RESULTS OF RE- 


henceworth generally unknown. 


GIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE Special Committee of the Regional 

j Conference on Education embracing the 

states of Nevada, Arizona and Califor- 

nia, held in Sacramento December 6 and 7, 

1920, under the direction of U. S. Commis- 

sioner of Education, Hon. P. P. Claxton, has 

undertaken to summarize the outstanding prin- 

ciples and conclusions deduced from the ada- 

cresses and discussions of the Conference, and 
reports as follows: 


We face these problems as citizens of the 
democracy, assured that the continued pros- 
ress of the nation waits and depends upon 
the adequate education of its citizens. There- 
fore we endorse the following principles and 
points as being essential to the upbuilding 
of a sound system of education on which 
national progress is conditioned. 


1. A thorough system of elementary train- 
ing—a social program that is closely related 
to the needs of every child—this is de- 
manded for all children, with special regard 
to the education of special groups, such as 
the handicapped, the defectives, and excep- 
tional children. 


2. A well-balanced high school training 
for all the children is endorsed as the ideal 
for secondary education. 

3. The opportunity for full collegiate 
training should be provided for all who have 
the desire and show the capacity for the 
same. 

4. The teaching of the principles of 
health and health habits is of vital impor- 
tance and should be more closely linked with 
the present program of educatien from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

5. Moral training of the pupil must be 
definitely included and emphasized in our 
educational curricula as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the highest development of in- 
dividual character and to the preparation for 
highest citizenship. 

6. Steps should be taken to insure more 
perfect synthesis of development in all 
courses covering the entire period of attend- 


ance in the school or institution of higher 
learning, to the end that the education may 
possess real vitality and applicability to the 
problems of life throughout. 


7. The acute need of adequately prepared 
teachers suggest that the proposal for 
normal training of elementary teachers with- 
out expense to those undergoing such train- 
ing is worthy of earnest consideration. 


8. One of the greatest educational prob- 
lems of the day is the adequate training of 
the rural child who outnumbers the city 
child. Large numbers of the rural boys and 
girls are constantly taking a place in the 
business life of the city and it is to the 
advantage of the city that these rural young 
péople be equally well trained with the city 
boys and girls for business efficiency and 
effective living. For this reason we endorse 
the principle that money for schools shall 


' be raised where income is and distributed 
' and expended where children are. To bring 





this about we earnestly petition the heads 
of education of the states of Nevada, Ari- 
zona and California here present to urge 
the Federal Government through legislative 
enactment at this session of Congress to 
subsidize the rural schools of the nation so 
that educational advantages may be provided 
the rural child equal to those of the city 
child. 


9. Wecordially endorse the Smith-Towner 
Bill as an important step in the achievement 
of these desirable ends. 

10. We recognize the crisis in American 
higher education growing out of inadequate 
support and crowded conditions. The de- 
mand for adequately trained leaders in our 
democracy who must come from the univer- 
sities was never greater than now. More 
over the principle of democracy must be 
scrupulously maintained in our institutions 
of higher learning. There is demand for 
the wisest educational statesmanship to the 
end that our colleges and universities shall 
be accorded more generous support in view 
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of their already crowded conditions that are 
fast becoming intolerable and that their 
product shall be fit to cope with the serious 
problems confronting American life and civi- 
lization itself. 


Resumé. The outstanding problem presented 
by the existing crisis in public education 
throughout the country is that of providing 
adequate support for all grades of public 
schools to the end that they may more com- 
pletely and effectively serve the national and 
social purpose. 


The raising of sufficient revenue for the 
maintenance of local, state and national govern- 
ments with their increasing activities is pro- 
ducing an economic emergency which cannot 
be met through present systems of taxation. 

It is essential for the welfare, progress and 
stability of our several state school systems 
that they derive their support in such a manner 
as will not only guarantee equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to all, but also bring about 
greater equity of the burden of taxation upon 
the taxable resources of the states and nation; 
but no effective public agencies are now avail- 
able for that necessary study and investigation 
of the complex political and economic ques- 
tions involved in such a plan of school support. 

However, the great educational foundations 
of the country, such as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the advancement of Teaching, the 
General Education Board, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and the Commonwealth Fund, 
have at their disposal large resources for the 
thoroughly scientific study of financial sources 
as a basis for betterment. 


Therefore, this Regional Conference of Edu- 
cation recommends to the governing boards 
and the executive officers of these foundations 
that proper steps be taken immediately in 
a selected number of states, representative of 
the diverse educational and economic condi- 
tions of the country and in consultation with 
representatives of the several educational, in- 
dustrial, commercial, financial, agricultural and 
laboring interests of such states, to study the 
problem of taxation with special reference to 
the needs of the school systems of such states 
to the end that there may be derived a ra- 
tional and equitable system of taxation whica 
will insure a sufficient and stable support for 
the public schools. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education is re- 
quested to present this report to each of the 
Regional Educational Conferences yet to be 
held and it is recommended that copies of the 
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same be transmitted to such conferences and 
to such foundations. 
(Signed) 

FLOYD GRAY (Per Mrs. S. E. M.) 
MRS. S. E. MACK 
A, O. NEAL 
AMY SUSSINAN 
R. D. HUNT 


STEINHART 


OFFICIAL RETURNS BY COUNTIES ON 
AMENDMENT NUMBER 16 


COUNTIES YES NO 
pare es 30,475 
EINNNI oee 27 8 
Amador ...... 1,216 627 
TONS sc, 3,709 2,810 
Calaveras ...... 1,238 585 
COlOSE ss 1,366 800 
Contra Costa 8,290 3,579 
Del Norte ....... 550 208 
El Dorado . E 2 268 868 
Fresno ...... 5 aad 15,310 6,148 
Glenn .......... sscach ascaictonestacenb unions 1,705 834 
NNO hn he 5,275 2,400 
Bee 2 cee. Ate 3,656 1,898 
I gs sth er ae «occa esa 1,218 457 
INE siete etimesec 9,621 2,379 
WI ooo eg ek es, 2,449 1,362 
Lake 932 580 
PE ce er 1,394 444 
Los Angeles ...... ; -ceseadeapentons AGOGO 62,517 
| Ei eee ae 1,961 552 
ON nce Fo Aree 4,878 1,968 
RE an eee ect 387 268 
MROGOURDD iene essccc., beg ici 1,893 
nO os est 2,692 1,422 
NE iis eS re 646 622 
spit a cesta kh a ccaind 132 34 
Monterey ................... ah ae 3,589 2,425 
I oe. 5, cs en aes Se 2,291 
MIS og cc coteeten ceils 1,319 1,272 
CHa skis eden tciccsine 7,866 6,157 
RN 65 5S ees Se . 2,308 1,779 
DI oscecaah ct cen ate neces ound 761 380 
MINN iii gesade i ctaincrcrecles antes 7,318 3,353 
SURI 5. Faia 9,590 9,494 
Sane TIO aoe ss 1,121 
San Bernardino ...................... 9,306 7,167 
nl Te a ek 17,394 7,058 
See I a ee 69,133 49,236 
i 9,118 6,618 
San Luis Oblepe«...c.2:0:.:.5. 3,401 2,041 
Sam Met sk. a. ORS 2,523 
pT Se aR A pte 6,017 2,716 
UN: RR i se ce 16,493 8,125 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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A First Book in American History—By Charles 
A. Beard and William C. Bagley. The Mac- 
millan Company. Pages 460. 


As a historian, Dr. Beard, and as an authority 
on general education, Dr. Bagley, stand out 
at the head of the profession. These authors 
have collaborated in the preparation of a num- 
ber of historical texts but perhaps with no 
greater success than in this first book in Amer- 
ican History. It is intended primarily for fifth 
grade pupils, but the treatment is such that it 
would be helpful elsewhere in the school. The 
book is unique in that there is a most success- 
ful treatment of the facts of elementary his- 
tory in narrative form combining with bio- 
graphical studies. This permits of a direct 
connection of important events and their sig- 
nificance with the lives and work of the men 
who are most responsible for progress. This 
First Book in American History is a companion 
book with Beard & Bagley’s History of the 
American People. While a book for primary 
grades must be less extensive than one for ad- 
vanced students, the authors in condensing 
have in no way impaired the integrity of the 
treatment. There is a connected account 
throughout the book of the development and 
growth of the American people such as to give 
an understanding of the meaning and place of 
our American institutions. The emphasis is 
placed upon invention, great achievements, 
personalities, the rise of industries and, with 
all, the making of American citizens. At the 
beginning of each chapter there are some out- 
standing problems stated and at the close a 
series of questions and exercises together with 
suggestions for reading and problems for further 
study. It is significant that the book is brought 
down to the close of the war with Germany, thus 
emphasizing the present historical epoch. It is 
interesting to note that the authors give atten- 
tion to the relation of history to geography. 
The book is well illustrated. 


Practical Map Exercises in Geography and His- 
tory, Western Hemisphere. By Wallace W. 
Atwood, Nellie B. Allen and Edward K. Rob- 
inson. Ginn & Company. Pages 32. Price 
56 cents. 


These exercises are adapted for use in geo- 
graphy classes in the grammar grades. They 
may be used with any textbook and adapted to 
any course of study. They are published in a 
form that is new, we believe. The pages are 
8%x11 inches and the binding is heavy manila 
paper. The book opens to reveal three pages: 
On the left are printed the assignments, in the 
center is the map on which the assignments are 
based and at the right is the tracing paper 
which is to be turned back over the center page. 
On this tracing paper the work is to be done. 


The manual contains 15 outline maps of the 
Western Hemisphere, on which are based the 
29 geography map exercises, 12 exercises in 
American history, 15 reviews and 17 games. The 
geography map exercises provide practice in the 
location of geographic features, political divi- 
sions, cities and products. The history exercises 
set forth the geographic factors of explorations, 
settlements, battles and campaigns, national ex- 
pansion, signs of advancement (such as first mill 
towns, railroads, canals, telegraph, etc.). There 
is a review for each man calling for facts that 
should be learned and remembered, also a game 
based upon the geography or commerce of the 
section represented on the map. In addition 
there is an optional list for use at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. The 82 tracing sheets allow 
for a number of additional exercises to meet 
local courses of study of special feature of class 
work. Locational geography is important for 
every individual who is to have a usable famil- 
iarity with current events, history or literature. 
These exercises are designed to furnish a basis 
for such knowledge by re-enforcing visual 
images with motor images,—the best way to 
fix facts in the memory. Essential facts are 
given here, plus adequate drill, and the teacher 
may vary or amplify the exercises provided. 


The Magic Voice—America’s Call for Better 
Speech—By Florence Crocker Comfort. 
The Prang Co. Pages 31. Price, 50c. 


This little booklet presents a very clever and 
interesting one-act play based upon the better 
speech movement. It is a new and revised edi- 
tion of Mrs. Comfort’s little play and carries a 
foreword by James F. Hosic of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. It is recognized that language is 
the medium through which to unite peoples of 
all nations through common thoughts and ideals 
and that a better speech movement to be na- 
tion-wide must be participated in by all people. 
The characters of the play are Young America, 
Good English, The Foreigner, Uncle Sam, Miss 
Pronunciation and others that typify large 
groups of our people or characteristics of our 
language. There is a suggested program for 
a better American speech week. 


First Lessons in Business—By J. A. Bexell, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Oregon Agricultural 
College, and F. G. Nichols, Assistant Di- 
rector for Commercial Education, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Pages 194. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the original book published in the Thrift Text 
Series and edited by Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Chairman of the Thrift Education Committee 
of the National Education Association. The 
book is intended primarily for classes in the 
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intermediate school, but can be used with profit 
with sixth grade pupils or with junior high 
school classes. In this new edition there have 
been chapters added on life insurance, fire, 
health and accident insurance, Government sav- 
ings securities, building loan associations, the 
commercial bank, the postal savings system, 
how to find a job, etc. Other chapters have 
been given fuller treatment and the book made 
to meet more nearly the demands of the day. 
The authors understand fully that a knowledge 
of every-day accounts should be possessed by 
every boy and girl. Pupils of the intermediate 
grade should understand the principles of 
every-day bookkeeping, should have a budget 
of receipts and expenditures, should use the 
savings bank, understand common business 
forms such as receipts, checks, billing and the 
like. One main purpose of the book is to check 
the waste that is going on constantly and to 
show how the principles of thrift may be ap- 
plied in the every-day life, whether in school, 
in the home, or in the places of business. - Pub- 
lic and private schools, classes in commercial 
education and vocational and part-time classes 
may use this book with profit. It will also find 
place in the hands of the general reader. 


Essentials of English—By Henry Carr Pearson, 
Principal of Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers’ College, and Mary Frederika Kirchwey, 
Instructor in Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Teachers’ College. American Book 
Co. Pages 469. Price, 88c. 


This is a book for advanced grades and seeks 
to combine a study of language with such parts 
of grammar as are essential. Too often there 
is a sharp line drawn between so-called lan- 
guage and composition work on the one hand, 
and grammar upon the other. The attempt is 
successfully made in this volume to have the 
pupil put into practice the fundamental prin- 
ciples of grammar as soon as he learns them, 
thus using grammar as a means and not an 
end, It is understood by the authors that a 
test of English is its use, both oral and writ- 
ten. The book is interspersed with excellent 
literary selections from modern writers and the 
subjects chosen for the basis of composition 
work are such as to arouse the interest of the 
pupil. An admirable feature of the book is the 
opportunity offered for oral expression as well 
as written composition. There are chapters 
devoted to the writing of letters, the express- 
ing of thought with accuracy and outside the 
stilted phraseology of every-day use, and like 
important matters. There are included a num- 
ber of language games and contests, pageants 
and dramatizations, all looking toward the so- 
cialized recitation and project work. 


Nature Study and Agriculture—By Charles C. 
Schmidt, Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. D. C. Heath & 
Co. Pages 459. 


One is struck before opening this book and 
in simply “thumbing through it” that great at- 
tention has been given to the physical prep- 
aration of the volume. The paper used jis of 


exceedingly excellent quality. The second im- 
pression is that the many illustrations are well 
chosen and add to the teaching value of the 
book. The .next impression one gets is that 
the plan and arrangement of the book are 
commendable. As one begins a study of its 
content he is loth to put down the volume 
until he has gone through it very carefully. 
It is interesting and instructive from cover to 
cover. While the course in nature study is a 
unified one, and the agriculture work well 
adapted to school and home use, the book loses 
nothing as a text in so presenting the chapters 
that it is not necessary for them to be used 
consecutively. In other words, the chapters may 
be used at their appropriate time according to 
seasons. Another excellent feature is that 
while the treatment is entirely accurate and 
scientific, it is so presented as to carry the in- 
terest of child or adult. Fortunately, the au- 
thor has based much of his work upon the proj- 
ect method. The book is divided into five parts 
—plants, insects, poultry and wild birds, ani- 
mals; domestic and wild, miscellaneous. 


English Problems in the Solving—By Sarah E. 
Simons, Head of Department of English, 
Washington, D. C., High Schools. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. . Pages 239. 


So little of any considerable value has been 
produced in relation to the teaching of English 
in the junior high school that it is a pleasure 
to peruse a book that makes a genuine contri- 
bution to the pedagogy of the work in @nglish 
in those three very important years of school 
life. Hence, while the book under consideration 
is intended to cover the senior high school 
period as well as the junior high school, we 
shall confine our review mainly to the sections 
dealing with the latter type of school. 


Miss Simons has blocked out an English pro- 
gram for the junior high school under the two 
familiar divisions of literature and composition. 
In literature, the plan calls for extensive read- 
ing of a narrative and biographical kind, with- 
out undue stress upon analysis of criticism. In 
composition, the requirement is that of inten- 


sive practice with the objective, 
forceful English. 


clear and 


Some of the pages most fruitful of suggestion 
are those dealing with minimum essentials, oral 
English, and the measurement of results. As 
the title indicates, the material is set forth in 
the form of problems, some of those most fully 
developed being: grammar; punctuation; spell- 
ing; vocabulary; the letter; theme correcting; 
outside reading; means of literary appreciation, 
as imitation, and dramatization; the magazine; 
and the teaching of poetry. The bibliographies 
and topics and questions “For Further Thought” 
interspersed throughout the volume have excep- 
tional merit. 


This is an admirable practical treatise to 
serve as a guide to teachers. Its discussions are 
thoroughgoing, based on definite experience, and 
representative of the best modern thought and 
practice. 


A. J. CLOUD. 
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The Victrola XX 


(Special for schools) 


This is the instrument that many years’ experience 
has proved best adapted to all general school work 


It combines every desirable feature 


for all educational purposes 







Portability 


Dome silencers are attached 
to the legs to facilitate sliding 
over floors from room to room. 
It is light, but firm, and easily 
carried up and down stairs or 
out on the playground. 


Durability 
Ie stands solidly on its own 
frame of sturdy oak, not on a 
detached separate cabinet. Its 
finish resists finger marks and 
blemishes, and will stand up 
well with frequent handling. 


Adaptability 
Through use of the loud and 
soft tone needles, this instru- 
ment will reproduce the softest 
musical nuance in the large au- 
ditorium or modify the loudest 
volume for the small room. 

































Volume 


The large oak horn, enlarged 
tapering tone-arm and 
improved tapering goose-neck 
sound-box tube produce a clar- 
ity and volume of tone that is 
unexcelled for classroom, au- 
ditorium, or playground. 
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Convenience 


A sliding shelf accommo- 
dates the records which are 
under consideration. There is 
a lower shelf, which when lift. 
ed provides storage space for 
the horn when not in use. The 
cover has lock and key, is at- 
tached by adjustable hinges, 














Beauty 


The enlarged case and horn 
are of beautifully grained 
fumed oak, against which the 
nickel fixtures stand out in 
attractive contrast. The sym- 





































metry and simplicity of design and may be taken off and hung 
make this instrument a digni- on the back of cabinet, en- 
fied accoutrement for any abling the horn to swing in 
school room. any d 
For sale by all Victor dealers i 
iv 
For further information consult any Victor dealer or 0 
Educational Department 
° e + n 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 3 
Camden, New Jerse | ! ; 
’ Jersey “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” a 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. H 
This trademark and the trademarked V 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products, Ss 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
1 C : O a. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, H 
Camden, N. J. B 
REG. V.S. PAT OFF 
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A National Educational Survey is proposed 
by President Burton of the University of Michi- 
gan, speaking before the National Association 
of State Universities. In this Dr. Burton was 
seconded by Dr. S. P. Capen, Director of the 
American Council of Education. President Da- 
vid Kinley of the University of Illinois urged 
the necessity for increased revenues for state 
universities and advocated a careful bookkeep- 
ing and budget system. President Kinley said: 


“You cannot strike a balance showing profit 
and loss in an institution of this kind, The 
profits are intangible and realizable only after 
a long time. We can, however, determine the 
amount of money actually expended in a given 
time in conducting the different lines of work 
of the university. We can determine, although 
only on certain arbitrary and conventional as- 
sumptions, the per capita expenditure in dif- 
ferent lines and grades of teaching. On this 
basis we can get an approximate estimate of 
the total amount needed for a given number 
of students in a particular organization.” 


The final paper, preceding the business ses- 
sion and election of officers was read by Dr. 
George F. Zook, of the Bureau of Education, 
on the possibilities of closer co-operation be- 
tween the Bureau of Education and the state 
universities. 


The American School Citizenship League an- 
nounces a prize essay contest for 1920-21 open 
to students in all countries. For seniors in 
Normal Schools there are prizes for best essays 
on “What Education Can Do to Secure Co-op- 
eration as Against Competition Between Na- 
tions.” A second contest open to seniors in 
secondary schools is on the subject, “The Es- 
sential Foundations of a Co-operating Field.” 
The contest closes June 1, 1921. The usual con- 
ditions pertain to the preparation and submis- 
sion of manuscripts. Three prizes of $75, $50 
and $25 will be given for the three best essays 
in each set. The work is under the direction 
of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, Amer- 
ican School Citizenship League, 405 Marlbor- 
ough street, Boston. 


The Department of Superintendence, N. E, A., 
meets at Atlantic City, February 24th to March 
3rd. The tentative program carries the names 
of some of the leading educators of the nation 
as speakers, including Henry Van Dyke, John 
H. Finley, Frank E. Spaulding. W. C. Bagley, 
Will C. Wood, Charles H. Judd, George D. 
Strayer, Mrs. Susan M, Dorsey, Arthur W. Dunn, 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, Nicholas Murray Butler, H. 
B. Wilson, Thomas E. Finegan and others. The 
attendance will likely reach 8000. Commissioner 
Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey is President. 


Commissioner John H. Finley of New York 
State, one of the best known educators in the 
country, has resigned to join the Editorial Staft 
of the New York Times. This is a significant 
move on the part of Dr. Finley. Always inter- 
ested in forward movements in education and 
in civic and social betterment, Dr. Finley feels 
that he will have greater opportunity and a 
vroader field in using the New York Times as a 
forum than would be the case at Albany. He 
has served with marked capacity as President of 
Knox College and the College of the City of 
New York. He has extraordinary talents as an 
organizer, a platform speaker and writer. Dur- 
ing the war period he served with great dis- 
tinction, especially in matters connected with 
the American Red Cross. 


Dr. Finley’s salary as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has been $10,000 a year. In speaking of 
his new work, he says: “I have declined to con- 
sider several presidential and other positions in 
the educational field because no other has 
seemed comparable to this, but I have come at 
last to the view that I can be of greater ser- 
vice in the important editorial position unex- 
pectedly opened to me....I1 believe that the 





Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 


Sherman Play & Co. 


PIANOS PIANOLAS 


Kearny and Sutter Sts.......... San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts Oakland 
Ninth and J Sts Sacramento 
325 E. Stockton 
J and Merced Sts 

190-192 South First St 
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The approach through English 


to all grammatical constructions is one of the original 
and practical features of 


PLACE’S 


BEGINNING 
LATIN 


The chapters on “English Prefixes and Suffixes,” 
| “Latin Abbreviations in English,” ‘Familiar Quota- 
| tions from Latin,” “Latin Words and Phrases in Com- 
mon Use,” and.“The Classical Influence Upon Adver- 
tising”’ are interesting to young people. 


This book has originality, 
practicality and vitality. 


Place’s Beginning Latin is by Perley O. Place, Litt. D., Professor 
of Latin, Syracuse University. 416 pages. 


e 


American Book Company 


121 Second Street, San Francisco, California 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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press has today the supreme opportunity not 
only to help immediately the cause of sound 
education but also to keep before the public 
the high objects toward which the schools are 
looking.” 

Of tremendous significance is the fact that a 
great daily such as the New York Times is 
recognizing the importance of educational 
leadership. Having at one time been editor-in- 
chief of McClure’s Magazine, Dr. Finley is thor- 
oughly acquainted for the editorial field. We 
shall watch with interest his work upon the 
Times. 


School lunches have been established in 73 
rural schools of nine Indiana counties where 
home demonstration agents have been at work. 
By this means 2237 school children in the past 
year have been served with at least one hot dish 
at noon. 


The plan of the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers for the financial protection of teachers 


against loss because of sickness, accident or 
quarantine, is well worth the consideration of 
all teachers. Certainly no other class needs 


protection against loss of income more than 
teachers. For information concerning the T. 
C¢. U. plan, note the statement on page 6. 


The San Luis Obispo Schools have developed 
markedly in the last year. There has been a 
gain of 124% in membership in the elementary 
school and 27% gain in the high school. Plans 
are on foot for a bond election January 2\1st. 
It is an issue of $373,000 for new elementary 
schools, the building of a junior high school, ete. 
The Board of Education and Supt. Mabley are 
working in conjunction with an advisory com- 
mittee of citizens. 


The following news item clipped from the 
December 2nd issue of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle would indicate that Professor Breasted, 
author of “Ancient Times” and other well 
known school histories, is not one of the shears 
and paste pot writers of history text books. 

“Fresh from the Near East, thirty-seven big 
boxes of relics of ancient Egypt and Baby- 
lonia are now being unpacked at the University 
of Chicago. They were brought recently after 
an adventuresome trip by Dr. J. H. Breasted, 
Professor of Oriental History and Egyptology. 
In the judgment of museum officials here, they 
make the Oriental museum at the University of 
Chicago the finest of its kind in the United 
States. 

“The university professor and his staff of 
four were the first white men to cross the Arab 
state after it was proclaimed, going from Bag- 
dad to Aleppo. At times the expedition trav- 
eled at great personal risk. 

“The aim of the party was to survey the most 
important buried cities of the Near East in re- 
gard to the work of excavation. Dr. Breasted 
said he saw ancient cities, now merely mounds 
of ruins, that were not on the map and were 
totally unknown to science. 

“Because of his knowledge of conditions in 
the country behind Syria, Dr. Breasted was 
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HILLS & FORD’S 
A FIRST SPANISH COURSE 








Ybor is the most widely used first 

Spanish book in the High Schools 
and Colleges of the whole United 
States. 


T was adopted this Summer for 
Fw in all of the High Schools of 
San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Eureka and 


Fresno. 


T*s other representative schools 
using it are Alameda, Napa, 
Marysville, Woodland, Salinas, 
Santa Cruz, San Luis Obispo, 
Lodi, Modesto, Dinuba, Fillmore, 


Santa Monica, and Redlands. 


DOPTIONS by High Schools in 
pon parts of the country in- 
clude Chicago (for exclusive use), 
New York (14 high schools), 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, To- 


ledo and hundreds of other 
schools, large and small. 


HE list of universities and col- 
leges using the book exceeds a 
hundred and includes those of 
all sizes and grades. 








D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York 


182 Second Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago 
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§27.90 . 


saved by purchasing (three| coptes of 


FRYL-ATWOOD’S 


GEOGRAPHY 


R. HARRY LINSCOTT—Ginn and 

Company's Southern California repre- 

sentative —recently reported a_ case 

where a county librarian saved $27.90 
by purchasing from him three (3) copies of the 
Frye-Atwood Geography, Book Two. This is 
how it happened. 

The librarian had ordered three (3) atlases at 
cleven dollars ($11.00) each when she saw the 
beautiful down-to-the-minute maps in the Frye- 
Atwood Geography. She purchased three (3) 
copies of the Geography and countermanded the 
order for the expensive atlases. Upon checking 
up as to the veracity of Mr. Linscott’s story, the 
librarian above referred to writes us as follows: 

“IVhat Mr. Linscott has told you is only too 
true. The teachers are delighted with the books 
—the maps are wonderful. I am looking for- 
ward to the time when I can double the number 
we are using today. Ours is a contract service, 
so our funds are limited. I.consider these geog- 
raphics a ‘gold mine.” TI will purchase no more 
maps, atlases, or globes!” 

More and more of the California city and 
county courses of study are giving a prominent 
place to the Frye-Atwood Geographics. Any 
teacher who has a set of these books may have 
a copy of an exceedingly helpful fifty-seven (57) 
page Outline and Course of Study on Geography, 
free of charge, by writing the publishers. 








GINN & COMPANY 


20 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO . CALIF. 
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asked by the British Government at Cairo to 
g0 on a diplomatic mission to the British For- 
eign Office at London and at the expense of 
changing his plans for returning home, he did 
so, Dr. Breasted disclosed here. 


“The traditional friendship of the Arabs for 
the English has now turned to hatred, Dr. 
Breasted reported. This, he said, was due to 
the British giving over Syria to the French 
after they had promised the Arabs their own 
kingdom in recompense for the help they gave 
the British against the Turks. 


“British political egents were being murdered 
by the Arabs in Mesopotamia while the Univer- 
sity of Chicago expedition was in that country, 
Dr. Breasted said. He related that a British 
Colonel who knew the Arabs intimately was 
later killed at the identical camping place the 
university party had stopped at a short time 
before.” 


The N. E. A. will hold its initial meeting under 
the reorganized plan of the Association at Des 
Moines, Iowa, during the first week in July 
next. The first session of the new representa- 
tive assembly will be made up of delegates from 
State Associations and local groups of teachers. 
The present membership in the Association is 
over 60,000 and promises to exceed 100,000 be- 
fore the 1921 meeting. Supt. Fred M. Hunter 
of Oakland is President of the Association. 


Interesting statistics on college students indi- 
cate that New Jersey leads all other states in 
the percentage of its college students sent to 
other states to be educated. New Hampshire 
leads all others in the percentage of students 
received from other states for education, and 
New York ranks first in the total number of 
undergraduates sent outside the state for col- 
lege instruction. Ohio and Pennsylvania lead 
the states with the greatest number of colleges, 
seventeen in each state. There are twelve 
states which have no accredited college. “Cali- 


fornia comes the nearest of any state to taking- 


care of her own students. Only 6.6 per cent of 
California students attend college outside of the 
state.” These statistics are furnished by Sec- 
retary Robert L. Kelly of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Will C. 
Wood of California says in his annual report 
to the Governor that the cost of operating the 
lementary and high schools of the state is for 
919-20 more than $13,000,000 over the cost for 
the preceding year. The total cost this year 
vas more than $46,000,000. Supt. Wood states 
hat the increase in number of teachers over 
ast year is 1662, the total number in elementary 
ind high schools now being 21,013. Teachers 
alaries for the year total $27,962,572. The en- 
rollment in the elementary schools increased 
from something over 461,000 to 500,357. In the 
iigh schools the total enrollment increased from 
‘ver 138,000 to 162,631. Of the latter number 
i7,060 are enrolled in part time courses and 
1096 in junior colleges. 


Do Your 


Students Know 


How to Use the 
Dictionary ? 


“To give a child a dictionary with- 
out instructing him in the skillful 
use thereof,” says Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship in the “Journal of Education,” 
“is like telling a man that his valua- 
bles are in a safety deposit box with- 
out giving him the combination. In 
progressive education there should 
be emphasis placed on the skillful 
use of the dictionary. We have the 
most wonderful dictionaries, both 
large and small, but little attention 
has been given to their use. 


“This need not be hereafter, should 
not be, for Miss Anna L. Rice has 
provided an ideal guide for teaching 
the use of the dictionary by provid- 
ing the doses to be taken in each of 
the four grades of what used to be 
called the Elementary School. It is 
really a most artistic language book. 
We can think of no single book that 
should be more universally used in 
these four grades than ‘OUTLINES 
IN DICTIONARY STUDY.’” 


Send to our nearest office for sample 
copy. List Price 60c 


te Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


London 
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Second Semester Courses 
in Agriculture 


Special t€xts which visualize the subject: 


HORTICULTURE—Davis 
Gardening, Orcharding, Small Fruifs, 
and Plant Propagation. 
PRODUCTIVE SOILS—Weir 
From the Standpoint of Increasing 
Production. 
APPLIED ECONOMIC BOTANY—Cook 
A Successful Application to Practical 
Agriculture 


14 Lippincott’s Farm Manuals 14 


Fourteen Farm Manuals—each author a 


specialist with a national reputation. 
With these books in the library, every boy 
may enjoy one or more of his favorite 
subjects. 

The cost is small—The returns are large. 
All live instructors know our Farm 


Manuals, 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago 





Bradley’s Quality 
Materials 


“Not the Cheapest but the Best” 


Primary 

Art 
Handwork 
Kindergarten 
Books 


MIL'TON BRADLEY CO. 


20 Second Street 
San Francisco, California 


Catatog on request 





FROM PRIMAL STAR DUST TO PITHECANTHROPUS 
AND THENCE---TO THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Can one conceive such a cosmic panorama? To be stationed, in imagination, 
somewhere outside our universe, watch the world evolve from nebulous chaos, 
see the struggle of animal life up from protoplasmic masses to sentient human 
beings, surrounded by their political, industrial, and social complex—to record 


these observations with due regard to accepted astronomical, archaeological, and 
historical data—is surely the most colossal literary undertaking of our times. 


And yet this is precisely what H. G. WELLS has conceived and executed in his 


own masterly fashion in his 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


(two volumes, $10.50) 


Just Published By 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 


UUHVNUULERDUY CGAL EG LU AULT AAA usta 
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High School 
Texts 


Lecturas Faciles con Ejercicios— 
Wilkins and Luria. The most popu- 
lar Spanish reader for pupils who 
have mastered the essentials of the 
language. 








At the recent New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held at Rochester there were some 
10,000 members present. Forty-three meetings 
were held in twenty-one sections. It was 
voted to increase the membership dues from $1 
to $3 according to salary; to employ a paid sec- 
retary on full time; to put all health activities 
under the Education Department and to abolish 
the military commission; to make teachers sal- 
aries payable half by the state and half by the 
community; to make Boards of Education elec- 
tive and financially independent. The retiring 
President of the Association received by gifts 
a purse of $2100. The salary of the secretary 
will be fixed by the executive committee, which 
body also appoints the secretary. 


























Correspondencia Comercial con 
Ejercicios—Luria. Includes every 
possible help toward mastering 
Spanish business correspondence. 























The purposes of the Economic Program and 
National Thrift Week as planned by the Y. M. 
c. A. and other organizations for the week of 
January 17th are: 






Zaragiieta—Edited by G. C. Howland. 
A simple Spanish play which never 
fails in interest. 

















1. To stimulate the individual to think straight 
and act wisely in regard to money matters 
in the realms of earning, spending, saving, 
investing and giving. 


To teach the simple and sound economic 
truths necessary in working out the prob- 
lems of every-day life, 


3. To concentrate the attention of a large part 
of the nation for a week on the benefits of 
living thriftily. 


4. To conserve the results of this nation-wide 
emphasis by organizing Thrift clubs 
through which to continue this emphasis. 


5. To develop character in the lives of indi- 
viduals by making possible a spiritual de- 
velopment unhandicapped by financial 
worries, 











Un Drama Nuevo—Edited by Clar- 
ence K. Moore. One of the best ex- 
amples of Spanish dramatic litera- 
ture. For advanced classes. 









to 













Latin for the First Year 
Caesar’s Gallic War By Gunnison 
Cicero’s Orations and Harley. 










The “Three in One” series, con- 
taining text, grammar, and prose 
composition. 















Vergil’s Aeneid—Burton. Character- 
ized throughout by simplicity and 
the elimination of extraneous mat- 
ter. 











































The librarian of the Bureau of Education 
has recently prepared lists of references to -ar- 
ticles in current literature on white population 
of the Southern Appalachian Mountains, Eng- 
lish in high schools, immigrants, Americaniza- 
tion and education, and student self-govern- 
ment. The lists have been mimeographed and 
copies may be obtained by application to the 
Commissioner of Education. 







A Latin Grammar—Burton. Scholarly 
yet simple. 


General Science—Lake. A book which 
teaches the pupil what he needs and 
what he can use. 
















Advanced Physiology and Hygiene— 
Conn and Budington. Revised, 1919. 
Up-to-date and scientific. 


Written and Spoken English—Clip- 
pinger. Teaches in the most thor- 
ough, practical way the English for 
complete living. 























In ten of the public schools in Providence, 
R. I, seales have been installed for the weigh- 
ing and measuring of children. The under- 
weight children will be given health talks by 
a local physician, and will also be handed a 
slip of paper with their actual weight and 
height and what their weight should be. School 
nurses will then do follow-up work in the form 
of advice in their homes, regulations of their 
dlet, ete, 


The Elements of Economics—Bullock. 
Fairminded in its discussion of all 
the important problems of the day. 


Parson’s High School Song Book— 
Just the kind of songs needed for 
assembly singing. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


Boston New. York Chicago 
San Francisco 














Pan-Pacific Educational Conference has been 
called by Dr. P. P. Claxton to meet in Honolulu 
next August under the auspices of the Pan- 
Pacific Union. This International Conference 
will be conducted similarly to the notable Pan- 
Pacific Scientific Congress held in Honolulu last 
year. It will assemble distinguished educators 
from all countries bordering on the Pacific. 
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VITO LE ALAC PEL \ LEP ONENENIN 


The Maximum in Film Instruction 
Prepared, Edited and Titled by Some of the Leading Educational Authorities of the United States 


Here is the Ideal Course of Visual Education 
for School, Class and Lecture Room 


World-wide in scope—the FORD EDUCA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY, founded by Henry 
Ford, commends itself instantly to Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers seeking the 
maximum in interest-compelling instruction and 
educational value in motion pictures. Typical of 
the personality of its founder, the FORD EDU- 
CATIONAL LIBRARY inaugurates a new 
era in educational films. They are produced 
without thought of profit and are distributed at 
an absolute minimum of cost to the subscriber. 


Personnel of Its Editors 


The authorities who will edit, prepare and direct 
the formation of the FORD EDUCATIONAL 
LIBRARY will be men distinguished in their 
particular subjects—men who have successfully 
adopted and used the motion picture and the 
screen for visual educational purposes. 


Opportunity will be afforded all schools, colleges 
and universities to put into execution the motion 
picture ideals and plans of their professors and 
teachers who have made the educational institu- 
tions of America the peer of the world. 


The Plan of Distribution 


The FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 
will be ideally distributed. Selection of subjects 


rick & McElroy, L, 33 
Papen & erg. ge 2S 
Gentlemen — Please give me ful! information on Ford 


Educational Li » s in the 
Fancetios a a am especially interested 


to conform with the actual periods of study— 
retention of films for an entire school week— 
establishment of circuits of schools in order to 
reduce shipping costs and promote co-operative 
instruction, are but a few of the advantages 
offered by this new plan of distribution. 


Subjects Covered 


The first series, now ready, contains four div- 
isions, embracing both regional and industrial 
geography, history, agriculture and civics. A 
printed synopsis, giving an outline of the subject 
matter, description of contents, and suggestions 
for use, goes with each film. Forty subjects, 
one for each school week of the year, are con- 
tained in the first series which will be followed 
by others covering the entire school curriculum, 


- Cost Is Minimum To You 


The FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 
has been produced solely to render this great 
work of instruction available to every school and 
institution in America whether small or large. 
Accordingly the cost of subscription which covers 
the physical distribution to the subscriber, has 
been reduced to the absolute minimum. You are 
invited to clip and mail the coupon below, which 
will bring complete, detailed information to you 
by return mail, 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


Sole Representatives of the 


202 South State Street, Chicago 
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A pamphlet entitled “Shorthand, the Open 
Door to Opportunity,” has just been issued by 
the Gregg Publishing Co. It is compiled by 
Walter E. Ingersoll and treats of some distin- 
guished persons who write shorthand. These 
nelude President Wilson, Secretary Tumulty 
ind William Loeb, Jr., and George B. Cortelyou, 
former Presidential Secretary, Hugh Chalmers, 
President of the Chalmers Motor Co., Edward 
». Easton, late President Columbia Phonograph 
‘o., J. Walter Earle, President kKemington Type- 
vriter Co., and Mary E. Orr, first woman di- 
ector of the Remington Typewriter Co., Charles 

Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager Southern Pa- 
ifie Co. Of editors who write shorthand are 
l\dward W. Bok, Ladies Home Journal, Norman 
lfapgool, Harpers Weekly, A. E. Winship, Jour- 
ial of Education. It is an interesting list and 
llustrates the great value of shorthand in the 
susiness and professional world. 


Our readers will recall the fifty years of ser- 
ice completed some months ago by Supt. A. W. 
inseott of Santa Cruz and- the events con- 
ected therewith. Mr. and Mrs. Linscott re- 
ently celebrated their golden wedding with 
family members and friends present. Califor- 
ia is honored to have as one of her most pro- 
wressive school men Supt. Linscott. Congratu- 
itions to Mrs. Linscott and to the “Dean” of 
public school men by the teachers of California. 


As a member of the American Relief Com- 
mittee to aid China in the present famine dis- 
ress, President Wilson has appointed Dr. David 
». Barrows, President of the University of 
California. No more fitting appointment could 
made, as Dr. Barrows’ intimate knowledge 
f conditions in the Far East and his standing 
as an economist and student of political prob- 
ems will enable him to act with intelligence 
ind wisdom in this serious situation. Dr. Bar- 
ows is always ready to lend the support of 
iis judgment or time in an emergency of this 
‘ind. Both President Barrows and Professor 
Richard T. Holbrook of the University have 
been honored by the French Government with 
appointments of Chevalier de la Legion d’Hon- 
ieur, 


D. C. Heath & Company have established a 
epository at 182 Second Street, San Francisco, 
from which they will distribute their books to 
California, Arizona and Nevada. G. H. Chilcote, 
representative of the Company, has fitted up 
quarters at this address that are a credit to the 
Company. 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary was appropriate- 
celebrated at the Santa Barbara Normal 
chool by a masque, “The Lighting of the 
Torch,” in which the entire student body took 
art under the direction of William Ashworth, 
lirector of English and Dramatics. Some 150 
costumes were made for the occasion besides 
the heirlooms generously loaned for the play. 
The masque was free, the management be- 
eving that a commemoration of such national 
haracter should be shared by all the citizens; 


"s 


ind to this end printed invitations were sent 
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ENUS 
~Y PENCILS 


HE appeal of a VENUS Pen- 

cil is in the responsiveness of 
its smooth, satiny, non-crumbling 
lead. For quick rugged sketching 
—for the fine detail of decorative 
design— for landscape, marine 
and portrait sketches—the famous 


VENUS Pencil stands supreme. 


None better, none as good. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying © 
Bor bold heavy lines, 6B-5B-4B-3B 
Por general writing and sketching, 2B-B-HB-F. 4 
For clean fine lines, 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate thin lines, 7H-8H-9H 


Plain ends, per doz. _ $1.00 
Rubber ends, per doz. © 1.20 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
219 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dept. B 
Also Lendon, Eng. 





The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the world 
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MOTION REVERSER MOTION REVERSER 


UNIVERSITY NON-MAGNETIC CAR 


(Patent Applied For) 


Electric current moves the car without mechanism. Has no electric motor 
armature, field magnets or coils, and does not depend on electro-magnetic 
principles. 

Connect a few dry cells to the track and the car makes regular trips, reversing 
its direction automatically at each end of the line. Will run as long as current 
is applied. 

Demonstrates simple principles in physics in an interesting and forceful man- 
ner that students can easily grasp but never forget. 


This is only one of our series of equally interesting pieces of new laboratory 
equipment. 


Simple Working Model $9.85 
Elaborate model with accessories $17.50 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. : BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


EVERWEAR Manufactured by THE 


GUARANTEED E Manuf ine C SATISFACTORY 
PLAYGROUND verwear Manufacturing Company SERVICE 


EQUIPMENT Springfield, Ohio LINE 


The importance of securing equipment which will give a maximum of continuous 
satisfactory service, cannot be overestimated. 


The Everwear line is guaranteed to meet fully every requirement of the modern 
playground. 


Write for Catalog and New Price List. 


C. F. Weber & Co., Agents 


524 West Washington St. San Francisco Los Angeles 
Phoenix 985 Market Street, 222-224 So. Los Angeles St. 
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to every organization in the city as well as 
to individuals whose general interest in such 
‘elebrations were known to be keen. Natur- 
ally the court was filled on the afternoon of 
November 19th, the overflow audience crowding 
the surrounding corridors. And a very appre- 
iative audience it was, too; for as the plot 
ieveloped showing the struggles of the early 
Pilgrims with the specters of Cold, Hunger, 
Pestilence and Drought, the audience was car- 
ried from mood to mood through emotional 
‘rises to a triumphant conclusion when Liberty 
led the Pilgrims into a future of promise where 
their dreams of freedom were realized. Nu- 
merous calls were received for a repetition of 
the masque. 


A course in Javanese Batik was given during 
December at the California School of Arts and 
Crafts in Berkeley by Miss Jacqueline Bruins 
of Banjveaangie, Java. Miss Bruins is Director 
of Community Industrial Work in Java under 
the direction of the Dutch Colonial Government, 
it being the policy of the government to foster 
the native textile industry, especially Batik. 
During the course of the lectures Miss Bruins 
demonstrated all phases of Batik making with 
native fabrics and implements. The course was 
illustrated with an artistic exhibit, showing all 
kinds of Javanese Batik, both ancient and 
modern, 


Bolivia is to have a school-hygiene service, 
which will be under the control of the ministry 
of public instruction, and will have at its head 
a director of school hygiene. In each depart- 
ment of the Republic an office of school medli- 
cal inspection will be established in charge of 
a physician as director and a physician will be 
in charge in each Province. 


Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory of 
Class, Trade and Technical Papers, now on the 
press, promises to be of unusual interest to ad- 
vertisers generally and users of trade and tech- 
nical papers in particular. It not only lists all 
of the business publications of the United States 
ind Canada, giving circulations, rates, type page 
sizes, closing dates, etc., but supplies a market 
inalysis of each trade, profession and industry. 
Thus the reader is given the basic facts of each 
ine in which he may be interested, including its 
buying power, buying methods, character of re- 
quirements, etc. The volume, which is bound 
in cloth and contains nearly 500 pages, is pub- 
ished by G. D. Crain, Jr., 417 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. The price is $5. Orders in advance of 
publication are being accepted at the rate of 
$3.76. 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the N. FE. A. repre- 
eenting the executive committee of the organi- 
zation has gone on record as against placing 
teachers in the District of Columbia in the 
same class with other Government employees. 
To place teachers under the same classification 
«s other Government workers would tend to 
undermine professional standards, “Teachers,” 
says Secretary Crabtree, “should be rated ac- 
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GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


JANUARY’: 1921 


Color in a 
Geography 
Lesson 


Do you wish to arouse additional 
interest in your geography les- 
son? Give your pupils a box of 
CRAYOLA crayons and let them 
color their own maps. 

The lesson will mean more to 
them, and the subject matter 
will be remembered better. 
Make your resolution now, and 
for the work suggested, use 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Colored sketches on the black- 
board will help in the geography 
lesson. 


Ask for our brochure ‘*‘ What the Aver- 


age Teacher may accomplish in Black- 
board Drawing.”’ Write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York City 


For Every Use 










CAME gets 













SMOKE 
SCREENS 


SMALL fire may stir up 
a great deal of smoke. It 
can do much damage both to 
There are 
dozens of cases where human 


life and property. 


lives could have been save:l 
had proper precautions been 
taken to prevent smoke from 
getting into the fire exits, cor- 
ridors and halls. 


PUPILS in school are often 

subject to these same con- 
ditions. Their courses of exit 
in case of fire are often thru 
unprotected corridors an 
halls. It is easy for them to 
get out during the fire drills, 


but what in case of fire? 


SOME States have passed 

laws requiring the use of 
smoke screens for school 
buildings. Others are follow- 
ing. A smoke screen will pre- 
vent the spread of smoke. A 
Hollow Metal smoke screen 
will prevent the spread of fire 
as well. Whether your schools 
are protected by law or not in 
case of fire—shall the children 
be protected against this great 
danger ? 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company 


420 Buffalo St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


San Francisco Office: 
: 921 Hearst Bldg. 
Seattle Office: 515 Bell Bldg. 


Represen‘atives in All Principal Cities 
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Most Convenient and 
Hygienic for the school 
clinic and the school 
lavatories— 


















©uliwwon PaperTowels 


SERVED OCOUBLE MOUBLE SERVICE 
























ONLIWON TOWELS furnish an individual, 
hygienic service that is especially adapted 
to schools because it requires no undue 
precaution on the part of the pupils. 













PROTECTED from dust and handling in 
a white enameled cabinet, each ONLI- 
WON TOWEL is delivered perfectly clean 
and fresh to the user who dries his hands 
and then deposits the towel in a waste 
basket. 









THE PUPIL draws only one clean towel 
at a time from the cabinet, which oper- 
ates automatically without need of in- 
sanitary knobs to press. ONLIWON is 
thus planned to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease germs and also to discourage waste. 


Free Samples 
























IVrite today for free samples and 
complete information 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
Department M, Albany, N. Y. 
Makers also of ONLIWON HY- 
GIENE, the protected toilet paper 
system 
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cording to professional standards which take 
into account the teachers attitude toward her 
work, her love for children, her interest in their 
moral and intellectual development, her per- 
sonal ideals and standards and those elements of 
character which constitute a strong inspiring 
personality.” 7 


In our November issue, under title ‘““Keep the 
Standard High,’ we contributed an editorial 
relative to the activities of the representative 
of an agency having to do with the placement 
of teachers, and quoted from a letter written 
by this agency as illustrating an attitude open 
to the severest criticism. The opinion has been 
expressed to us that some of our readers may 
misinterpret this editorial and assume the criti- 
cism applies to all agencies having to do with 
teacher placement. Lest such be the case, we 
gladly state here that there aas no intention 
on our part of including in this criticism or- 
ganizations and agencies doing business in a 
creditable manner. That it should not be nec- 
essary that teachers seeking positions should 
be forced to sacrifice any considerable portion 
of their salary is, of course, a matter beyond 
discussion. Under our present conditions, a 
number of our teachers’ agencies have rendered 
valuable services and where this work is done 
and arrangements carried on as in other repu- 
table lines of business, no shadow of criticism 
should prevail. It is just such methods as that 
used by the organization in question and under 
discussion in our editorial, that would tend 
to bring disrepute upon other teachers’ agencies. 


The total.number of school buildings in the 
United States is 276,827. This total includes 
18,974 school buildings in cities which had a 
population of 2500 or over in 1910. The other 
school buildings, numbering 257,853, are in vil- 
lages and rural districts, There are 195,400 rural 
school buildings having only one room. Sev- 
enty-six per cent of the school buildings out- 
side of cities (2500 and over) have only one 
room, The total value of all school property 
is $1,983,508,818. The average value of school 
property for each child enrolled in school is 
$95.12. The total amount of our permanent 
school funds is $358,126,268, or $17 per pupil. 


Dr. Brander Mathews has been elected chan- 
cellor of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and a member of its board of directors. 
He succeeds Prof. William M. Sloane, who re- 
cently was chosen president of the organization 
to succeed the late William Dean Howells. 


eSeewoeowooeooeo ooo ooooes 


Peewee ee wee ree 
OUTLINES War, Geography, History, 
Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 
pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 25c. 


Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., Bx 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


=e ee ee we Se we 
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Free Booklet 


How Pencils 


Are Made 


Contains 


. 
2. 


Bs 


Address us at 37 Greenpoint Ave., 


The History of the 
Pencil. 
The History of the 
Pencil Industry in 
America. 


How Pencils are made. 
Steps in their manufac- 
ture. . 
Grading of Drawing 
and Commercial pen- 
cils explained and illus- 
trated. 

How Rubber Erasers 
and Rubber Bands are 


made. 


Brooklyn, New York 


EBERHARD FABER 


‘Che Oldest Pencil Factory In America’ 
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NEW YORK 
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News 
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Our new trade mark! 


Announcement 


ITH the purchase by The Stanley 
Works of The Stanley Rule and 


e e Level Company a new trade mark, as 
1t e ¥ above shown, has been established. 


In the future it will be stamped upon 


dependable 
om the Advanta es rat Steel Hardware and 
of Bank Stoc Carpenters’ Tools 
School Statione oe be manufactured under 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


Of course you want to NEW “BRUTALY, CONN, 
r rE ffices: 
know a product before New Se Chicago San Franctego 
° e ,0s Angeles . Seattle 
you decide to use it. So 


here, very briefly, are the 


main points about Bank DI > STO N 
Stock paper: 
1 By reason of its natural tint SAWS AN D TOOLS 


ne nally rfected, k are found in practically all modern shop 
Stock ana bet sete Tike “even equipments—both industrial and manual 
by preventing eye strain, training. 

2. Because of the special process The following Disston books are widely 
on its iceaiatene Samer Stock used for text books in schools and are 


paper is superior in quality and available in required quantities without 
is considered standard among cost: 
school stationeries, 


The Saw In History 
3. Bank Steck paper is made Handbook on Saws 
into a complete line of blank Why a Saw Cuts 
books for all school purposes, How a Hand Saw Is Made 
Saw Chart 
File Chart 
Complete Motion Pictures showing Mak- 
ing of Saws and Tools are also available. 
Write to our Educational Department for 
further information. 


Henry Disston & Sons 
Incorporated 
** Amertca’s cages and Loses E Established Makers of 


Saws and 


The Mysell- Rollins Bank Note Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of Bank Stock School Stationery 
San Francisco 
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The Keystone View Co. has issued a catalogue 
of more than usual interest. It is Stereograph 
Catalogue No. 21, and includes a detailed list 
of sets of the Keystone Travel Tours, special 
Historical Sets and Popular Industrial Series. 
This is a book of more than 200 pages carry- 
ing titles of some of the most interesting and 
instructive stereographs for school and home 
use. Studies in history, biography, and in fact 
all school subjects are enriched and made in- 
teresting through these stereograph series. The 
general offices and factories of the Keystone 
View Co. are at Meadville, Pa. 


Increasing appreciation of art by the people 
of Illinois, whether that art is represented in 
painting, sculpture, dramatic interpretation, 
city planning, landscape architecture, home deo- 
oration, or photography, is the aim of the art 
extension committee of the Better Community 
Conference of the University of Illinols. The 
committee endeavors to help the people of the 
state to discover beauty in nature and to en- 
joy it, to recognize beauty in art and to appre- 
ciate it and to produce beautiful things. 


The Chicago school publicity committee is hav- 
ing a series of moving pictures taken at va- 
rious public schools in the city for exhibition 
to the general public. Most people are of the 
opinion that publicity concerning the free pub- 
lia schools in a large city is superfluous. Re- 
garding this, William T. McCoy, chairman of 
the teachers’ committee conducting the promo- 
tion work, has the following to say: 


“Too many mothers and fathers are antag- 
onistic to the educational system, even when 
they are insisting upon daily attendance by 
their own children. We want to reach them 
and teach them what we are doing for and 
with their children. We want to show them 
that their children are safer in school than 
upon the streets, that they are learning things 
that must be of special benefit not. only to 
the growing child and future citizen, but im- 
mediately to the parents and adult relatives 
as well. This is particularly true of the for- 
eign born child .or children of foreign born 
parents. By the employment of carefully 
made moving pictures we can show conclu- 
sively to these parents what the schools are 
doing.” 

The first picture, consisting of a reel taken 


DIPLOMAS 












Samples upon application 
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First quality, selected sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


316 West Pico Street 
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The State Board of Education has fixed the 
dates and location of the High School Princi- 
pals’ Convention for February 7th, 8th, 9th and 
10th, at San Rafael. Convention headquarters 
will be at Hotel Rafael. 





NEW ENTERTAINMENTS 
Here are three splendid books for 


teachers: 
Community Plays for Various Days........50c 
Special Plays for Special Days.............. 50c 


Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings....75c 
Hundreds of other good Plays, Drills, 


Songs, Pageants, etc., listed in 
our Help-U Catalog 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“The House That Helps” 
FRANKLIN, 
also 
Denver, Colorado, 944 South Logan St. 


OHIO 













With those 
wholikea fine 
and flexible 
pen No. 128 
is popular. 


Conventent to Buy 


Make your choice speed- 
ily and with ease—in 
any dealer’s—from the 
Esterbrook Display Case. 
Be sure of the satisfac- 
tion you will feel. 

For millions use Ester- 
brooks—their leadership 
has been supreme for 
over a half century. 
Such a recesd is based 
on uniform performance 
—among all types of 
users. When you want 
pen excellence insist on 
Esterbrooks. 
Choose from 
order by 
buy by 
red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
86-100 Delaware Av., Camden, N. J. 


Extortrook PENS 

















the 
number 
the 


case, 
and 
box—it is 

















ENGRAVED FROM 
STEEL PLATES 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


News 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 


| Kindergarten Normal School 
| (State Accredited List) 
| 2748 ASHBY AVE., BERKELEY 


| MISS BARNARD’S 
| 
| 
| 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 
Kohler & Chase Bidg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 













GALL AGHER-MARSH 


Business College makes the best sten- 
ographers, bookkKeepers, private secre- 
taries, and gets them the best paying po- 
sitions. Send for folder. 


ONLY $14.00 PER MONTH 
Van Ness Ave. and Turk St. 
San Francisco 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. 


Francisco. 


Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 


Lee F. Randolph, Director. 


Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art 


and other branches of study. 


Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 





For CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND _CRAFTS 
SEE BACK COVER PAGE 





(Continued from Page 29) 





COUNTIES YES NO 
Santa Cruz . 4,240 2,567 
Shasta ...... | aoe 1,051 
Ne 383 182 
Siskiyou 2,140 1,569 
Solano .. : cies aa 3,247 
EIS esis in ee ccs. de. 7,872 4,924 
Stanislaus 6,252 3,492 
Sutter .... wane ee 941 
Tehama ............ ey 1,404 
Trinity .. re e ; 463 241 
Tulare ... 9,301 3,850 
Tuolumne 1,101 668 
Ventura 3,868 1,831 
Yolo 2,187 2,358 
Yuba 1,385 962 

Tetelse. «232420428 506,008 268,781 


at the Pope school, depicts the dangers of tru- 
ancy; shows a fire drill by which the school’s 
1300 youngsters are out of their rooms and 
safely in the school yard in three minutes; 
shows the specially trained faculty; the kin- 
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dergarten’s rhythm band; the cooking classes 
at work:-making the most American of Ameri- 
can things to eat, buckwheat cakes; the sewing 
classes, designing and making clothes; manual 
training, recreation in the park playground 
under teacher supervision, ‘and last but not 
least, games of ball under competent instruc- 
tors.—Moving Picture Age. 





KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 


ROYAL LIQUID SOAP 


and 
STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 
Write For Free Samples 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


531 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





New “Prang Bulletin!”’ 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, 
Kindergarten Teacher and every teacher 
of hand-work needs this new “Prang Bul- 
letin’” of Art Suppiies. Profusely illus- 
trated. Do you know “Enamelac”’” and 
“Permodello”? 
THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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California 
‘Teachers’ Association 


Teachers’ Registration and Placement Bureau 


FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


The services of the Bureau are 
available forall school officials and 
members of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association 


W 


Address all communications to 


California Teachers’ Association 
Teachers Registration and Placement Bureau 


FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL OF 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


TRAINS 
Drawing I eachers 
Designers and 

[llustrators 


modo 


SPRING TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 3, 1921 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
bapa 
PROSPECTUS FOR 
SUMMER SESSION 


NOW IN PREPARATION 








